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Even if they catch us, Willoughby. .. 


YOU ONLY PAY ONCE ON THE RAILROADS! 





Let’s say it again, you only pay once for services ren- 
dered by the railroads. Yes, for either fare or freight you 
pay only one established rate. 

But what’s so extraordinary about that? Why should 
you pay more than once for any transportation service? 
As a matter of good business you shouldn’t—as a matter 
of fact, you do. 

Here’s just what happens. Other forms of transporta- 
tion use highways, airports and waterways built and 
maintained largely by the people’s tax money. So, you 
pay twice for using them—first in direct charges and 
again in your share of taxes necessary to build and keep 
up the public facilities used. 

The railroads, on the other hand, build and maintain 


their own steel highways, their own stations, bridges and 
tunnels. Not one red cent of your tax money goes to 
support them. 

The railroads pay their own way, in every way. 

Yet, in peace and in the emergency of war, it’s the 
railroads we all depend upon, to deliver everything from 
guns to green vegetables. 

Truly, the railroad is Mr. Transportation. 

The railroads want no special favors. They do want 
fair play, competition on an even-Steven basis. They 
are entitled to it and so are you. With open, “no-favor- 
ites” competition in the best American tradition, the 
railroads will serve you—and all the people—better than 
ever before. 








Fair Play for America’s Railroads 





AMERICAN RAILWAY CAR INSTITUTE 











Anything anybody wants 


is right here, now 


OMMUNISM, socialism, fascism, capitalism— 
whatever you like—it’s here, in the world, 
tight now. All you have to do is go to 
that part of the world where your ideal is 
being practiced. 


Then why is it that no one wants to leave the 
United States for communist Russia, or for social- 
ist England, or for fascist dictatorships in Europe 
or South America? And why is it that millions 
and millions in those countries want—desperately 
want—to come here? 


Because the so-called benefits of all the ‘‘isms’”’ 
except capitalism disappear like a mirage when 
you get close to them. Only under capitalism 
does everyone have enough to eat; only under 
capitalism is there opportunity to progress, free- 
dom to say and do as you believe; only under 
capitalism is there the dignity of self-respect. 


Let those who don’t like eating nor opportunity 
nor freedom nor self-respect—let them remember 
there are plenty of places on earth where they 
can go and do without them. 


WARNER 
SWASEY 


Cleveland 
Machine Tools 
Textile 
Machinery 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES, AUTOMATICS AND TAPPING MACHINES 








Now—Kimberly-Clark brings you 


Premium Papers at 
Standard Prices! 


Four new fully-coated Levelcoat* papers with new fiber... 


SHEET STACKS OF 1950 LEVELCOAT READY FOR TRIMMING ... THEN TO AMERICA’S PRESSES 


new formula... now assure premium quality press performance 


and reproduction at the cost of ordinary paper 





Before choosing any printing paper—Look at Levelcoat 


New HIFECT* 


Made with strong sulphate-cooked 
fibers. Permanence, folding en- 
durance, dimensional stability 
make Hifect ideal for covers or 
any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT* 


For finest offset printing, Litho- 
fect provides a moisture-and- 
pick-resistant coating with a 
strong base sheet. Renders color 
prints without loss of density. 


. 


New TRUFECT* 


Whiter, smoother, folds even 
better than before. New Trufect, 
for letterpress, offers faster set- 
ting time, greater press depend- 
ability and finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT* 


An economy sheet for volume 
printing. Now, with the new 
LongLac fibers, Multifect has 
added strength, better folda- 
bility, greater uniformity. 
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EVER TAKE A 3-HOUR BATH ? The pulp in 1950 Levelcoat 
does—and gets bleached snow- white in the process. A special new 
pulp ingredient—a new, superior fiber called LongLac sulphate re- 
sults in new body strength in these four new Levelcoat papers. It 
gives them new resilience and never-before-whiteness that springs 
loose the full flashing beauty of every solid color. 





ROUND AND ROUND SHE GOES... and each roll is ad- 
justed for correct tension. For nothing must endanger the fine surface 
texture, born of skillfully blended white china clays. In 1950 Level- 
coat, the exclusive new coating formulation assures ink of being 
trapped and anchored uniformly; equal pick resistance across the 
entire sheet; brilliant colors of maximum tonal density. 





W'S ON THE NOSE! Sensitive scales constantly check each lot 
of paper for moisture content. In all, 79 similar checks from tree 
to press are used to rigidly maintain the original specifications of all 
four new Levelcoat papers. That’s how we know that your purchase 
of 1950 Levelcoat will give you the press performance and repro- 
duction of higher-priced paper. 


Now you can make every impression a far better impression 
without an increase in printing cost! For standard-priced 
1950 Levelcoat gives you the press performance and 
reproduction of higher-priced paper! 

The secret is the new longer, stronger LongLac sulphate 
iber—and Kimberly-Clark’s own newly-perfected coating 
formulation. 

You'll see new whiteness and brightness in all four 1950 
levelcoat papers; feel new smoothness of surface tex- 
ture. In make-ready —on the press—you’ll discover new 
speed and dependability. Finally, in comparing repro- 
duction with that of any other paper, at any price, you'll 
agree there’s a striking new difference in the quality of 
printing that can be achieved with 1950 Levelcoat. 


So regardless of your paper requirements —for broad- 
sides or magazines, catalogs or house organs, long runs 
or short runs— why pay fancy prices? Now you’ve found 
printability at its best in new Hifect, Lithofect, Trufect, 
Multifect. Yours —at the cost of ordinary paper. 


SEEING IS BELIEVING. Now you can buy with confidence, print 
with confidence. For Levelcoat is tested on actual printing jobs 
before it reaches the market. Reprints of these tests, available to you, 
tell far more convincingly than a thousand words, how your pur- 
chase of Levelcoat will perform. It’s proof before you buy that 1950 
Levelcoat gives you the printability of higher-priced paper. 


KIMBERLY 
CLARK 


CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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News within the News 





HARMONY IN THE ARMED SERVICES—Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, who com- 
manded Allied air, land and sea forces in the biggest military campaign in his- 
tory, tells here, in an exclusive U.S. News & World Report interview, why he be- 
lieves those services can and will get together to make unification work....P. 13 


TRUJILLO BUILDS FOR WAR.......... P. 19 
Saber-rattling can be heard all over the 
Caribbean these days. It comes from 
Generalissimo Trujillo, ambitious dicta- 
tor of the tiny Dominican Republic. With 
an Army that can fight, a real Navy and 
more than 100 planes, he’s making war- 
like noises in all directions. Haiti already 
has appealed for help. It’s not all comic- 
opera. Serious complications may arise. 


SAAR: GERMANY ON MOVE?......P. 20 
In the heart of Europe, a busy, prosper- 
ous area smaller than Rhode Island is 
reviving fears of new trouble between 
France and Germany. The Saar, a valley 
filled with coal mines and steel mills, is 
flourishing under French rule. But West 
Germany wants it back. This on-the- 
ground survey shows what to expect in 
the struggle ahead for control. 


SMOKING MICE LIVE LONG........ P. 22 
Here are results of Government tests on 
mice to show effects of smoking. Public 
Health researchers subjected laboratory 
animals to tobacco fumes for periods up 
to nearly a year. They failed to turn up 
evidence that smoking causes cancer or 
heart trouble, or shortens life. But ex- 
perts do believe excessive smoking can 
hinder digestion and aggravate certain 
ailments. 


ROOSEVELT POWER FOR ‘52........ P. 26 
Republicans this year find they probably 
will have to face not one, but two Roose- 
velts. Franklin, Jr., hopes to run against 
his father’s old opponent, Mr. Dewey, for 
the New York Governorship. And James 
will try for a race against Governor War- 
ren in California. The results can have 
an important effect on the presidential 
races in 1952. 


ATOMIC-AGE BATTLESHIP............ P. 28 
Is the Navy’s “Mighty Mo,” long stuck in 
the mud like the last of the dinosaurs, to 
be the end of her breed on earth? A lot 
of people think so. But the admirals 
aren't quite so sure any more. Evolution 
in warfare, which was said to have 
doomed the big battleship, now has 
taken another turn. Result is that battle 
wagons may be converted into guided- 
missile ships, well protected against sub- 
marines, and again become major weap- 
ons. 


FUTTEEES: WO BERUIN, .0..csccccccecnsesessss: Pp. 29 
One American slip-up has brought a 
growing nerve war in Berlin. The slip, 
taken as a sign of weakness on the part 
of the U.S., makes Western Germans 
fear withdrawal of Americans, encour- 
ages Russia to increase pressure on the 
Western zone. Explained here is the 
cause of the new jitters in Berlin, and 
the trends that are developing. 
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The telephone is a big bargain in security, convenience and good times for 
every member of the family. Just in the steps it saves, it more than pays 
for itself. Its value in emergencies is often beyond price. Day and night, every day, 


the telephone is at your service. And the cost is small — within reach of all. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








The BLACK DAYS of 1949 





Here Is the 6-day work-week calendar followed last year by the coal industry. The shaded days were “mining holidays,” 
The BLACK DAYS were days when most of the coal miners were called off their jobs by the dictates of a UNION MONOPOLY, 
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For most American workers, and for most American 
businesses, 1949 was a “good year.” 


For most of the nation’s 400,000 coal miners —and 
for the coal business—1949 was a very black year. 


That was because a powerful union monopoly 
“blacked out” 110 of the permissible 298 working days 
—called the miners off their jobs—and denied the 
operators the use of their own property and facilities! 


Those 110 BLACK DAYS cost the individual coal 
miner an average loss of about one-third of a year’s pay 
in 1949. What good does it do the miner to get the 
highest rate of pay in any major in- 
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Those 110 BLACK DAYS cost the coal business, 
the railroads, and local communities that are largely 
dependent on coal, hundreds of millions of dollars in 
loss of income. 


Those 110 BLACK DAYS cost the American people 
millions of tons of coal needed for home-heating, and 
for the production of goods which the public needs. 


Those 110 BLACK DAYS are the price all America has 
been forced to pay—in just one year—because just ove 
industry has been dominated by the monopoly control 
of just one union. If it can happen in the coal industry, 
can it not also happen in other major American in- 

dustries such as the steel, rubber, 





dustry if he can work only on such 


railroad, and automobile industries? 





days as the UNION says he is “able 
and willing?” 


Those 110 BLACK DAYS cost the 
miners’ Welfare Fund many mil- 
lions of dollars—for how can a 
royalty tax be paid on coal that 
isn’t mined? 





The Coal Operators 
Are Eager for a 
Working Contract 
with their Employees 


There can be ne true security for the 
American worker, no steady progress 
for American industry, as long as 
UNION MONOPOLY can dictate when a 
man shall work and when industry shall 
produce. There can be no sure protec- 
tion for the American public as long as 
UNION MONOPOLY is free to shake its 
fist in the face of all! 
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Mr. Truman, under pressure, is veering a little to the right. Right turn 
is forced by events, not by some sudden change of heart at the White House. 

"Fair Deal," as a result, is to lose its zip. It won't be pushed hard. 

Businessmen will get fewer lectures, not so many harsh words, less talk of 
crackdowns, of punitive taxes, controls. There'll be kind words, instead. 

Labor leaders can expect a little less direct help from Government. 

Turn now being taken very probably is to last beyond November elections. 

‘It is a turn related more to 1952 than 1950, tied in with some fundamentals, not 

just with a whim of the moment, or with thoughts of this autumn's voting. 











Back of what's happening is this very practical situation: 

High-level business, high incomes, nearly full employment, high prices, 
large-scale investment are vital if U.S. is to carry a 260-billion-dollar debt, 
to support a 13.5-billion military set-up, to give billions abroad, ,to support 
farm prices, take care of veterans, keep people happy. 

Spending by Government is passing its peacetime peak. Labor has got about 
all it's to get for the time being. Farmers won't get more. 

Private investment holds the key to the future. Business investment, 
tending to sag, is most important. Businessmen must be assured that they are 
not to be penalized, that investments will be permitted to pay out, that there 
won't be new efforts to crack down on profits, dividends, if trends in business 
spending are to be reversed and started strongly upward again. 

Mr. Truman is forced to be kind to business if he is to assure high-level 
activity that he must have in order to keep voters happy. He has played out his 
string on Government spending, aid to labor leaders, aid to farmers. If busi- 
nessmen only knew it, their bargaining position is stronger now than it has been 
for about 20 years. The President needs them more than they need him. 

If things go sour before 1952, Mr. Truman takes the political blame. 




















Tax policy is to be influenced by need to encourage business. 

Tax crackdown will be avoided. Graduated tax on corporation income is not 
asked by Mr. Truman. Undistributed-profits tax isn't favored. There is no 
Suggestion this year of an excess-profits tax. 

Excises will be reduced here and there. Individual income won't be taxed 
more. Capital-gains tax is not to be changed. 

Business is going to get the right to carry losses back two years and ahead 
for five years as an offest against income. That encourages new business. It 
means that losses of early years can be offset against later income. 




















Tax increases, where favored by Mr. Truman, probably won't be made. 

Truman goal is about 1.7 billions of new revenue. Of that, 700 millions 
would offset revenue loss through excise cuts, 1 billion would be extra. 

Mr. Truman wants more revenue agents to tighten enforcement. He'll get 
some of those. He wants corporations to pay 42 per cent on income, against 38 
per cent now. He wants higher estate and gift taxes plus loophole closing. 

Congress, making the decisions, is to cut some excises, balk at raising 


(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


corporation taxes, balk at higher estate and gift taxes, close some loopholes, 
Taxpayers, when it all is over, won't know that anything much has happened. 


Excise tax cuts will apply at least to these things: Freight tax, to be cut 
from 3 to 1.5 per cent. Rail, air, bus fares, cut from 15 to 10 per cent. Long- 
distance telephone, telegraph bills, cut from 25 per cent to 15. Furs, to get cut 
from 20 per cent to 10. Jewelry, from 20 to 10 per cent. Luggage, the same cut. 
Toilet preparations, cut from 20 to 10 per cent. 

Movie, theater admissions may be cut from 20 to 10 per cent. Business 
machines may be cut from 10 to 5 per cent. Cameras, from 25 to 10 per cent. 

Excise cutting, once started, will be hard to stop. Veto of cuts, if used, 

probably can be overridden. Next turn in taxes seems downward, not upward. 

















"Notch" tax of 53 per cent on income of corporations between $25,000 and 
$50,000 almost surely will be ended. Tax rate then would be 38 per cent on 
income between $25,000 and $50,000. Tax saving would go to some. Tax of 42 per 
cent on corporate income, recommended, seems unlikely. See page 54. 

Tax on estate and gifts is unlikely to be tightened. See page 50. 

Oil and mining may be limited somewhat on development, depletion costs. 
Universities may face some restriction on tax-free business ventures. 

Co-ops, unions, trade associations, however, do not face tax on business 
enterprises they run in competition with private business. Mr. Truman weakened 
his tax request by ducking mention of business income of co-ops, unions. 

















It's a mixed outlook in other "Fair Deal" fields than taxes. 

Old-age benefits, coverage will rise. Health insurance sparks less and 
less interest, though, and is dead for the foreseeable future. Disability, 
where temporary, won't be insured against. Subsidy for medical schools, for 
medical students stands a good chance. RFC will go on loaning to business. 

Mortgage credit will be eased a bit. Special credit for housing co-ops, 
though, faces rough going. Draft Act will be kept. Inductions won't be mace, 
however, without specific act of Congress which isn't in sight. 

















"Fair Deal" in U.S. will stop short of what business favors in Britain. If 
the Conservative Party wins in Britain, on the basis of promises: 

Individuals building a house will get a subsidy. Health insurance will be 
improved, not ended. Farm prices will be guaranteed, farmers protected. Food 
subsidy, British Brannan plan, will be lowered. Payments to families, old-age 
benefits, other pensions and benefits will be raised, however. Rents will 
continue under control. Hospital building will be pushed. Slums will be 
cleared. Severance pay for workers will get Government favor. Unemployment 
will be opposed as a means of getting better worker discipline. 

Coal will remain nationalized. More efficient management is promised. 
Socialization of steel is opposed. Busses, streetcars will be returned to 
private ownership where possible. Air transport might get private management. 

State buying of imported products would end, cotton trading be restored. 

Business in Britain accepts the welfare state, promises labor much of what 
it asks, but claims to be able to run things better. Betting odds in Britain 
are that Labor will win again on February 23 but by a small majority. 
































Labor in U.S. is finding it harder to win much with costly strikes. 

Coal miners, coal mining are hurt badly by 1949-50 Lewis strikes. Any 
possible wage, welfare gains won't offset damage done. Steel strike hurt the 
income of workers, gained little, net, that couldn't have been had. Strikes in 
autos, starting, cut worker income, involve hard-to-understand issues. 

Strike game is pretty well played out. Its pay-off keeps declining. 











Hydrogen-bomb making won't mean that war is nearer. 
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"KEEP AWAY SKIP...OR ONE OF YOU MIGHT GET HURT!” 


Sail got sharp claws and you've got sharp teeth, Skip. | morale and strengthens employes’ “‘feeling of belonging.” 
I wouldn’t want any accident to happen that might Ask your Hardware Mutuals representative about the 
keep you from becoming good friends.”’ policy back of the policy. He'll explain the many clear-cut 
In business, too, accidents are a constant threat. That’s benefits it offers you, such as fast, friendly, nationwide, 
the reason why so many organizations of all sizes—small day-and-night service—and prompt, fair claim handling. In 
and large, across the nation—are protected by Hardware —_ addition, Hardware Mutuals have returned dividend savings 
Mutuals workmen’s compensation insurance. Those who to policyholders every year since organization. 
also qualify for Hardware Mutuals accident prevention service Phone Western Union 
are getting expert help in eliminating the causes of accidents. | Get acquainted the new, easy way! Just call Western Union 
This, plus Hardware Mutuals reputation for quick, sym- — by number, ask for Operator 25, and ‘say you'd like the name 
pathetic settlement of claims, results in higher employe and address of your nearest Hardware Mutuals representative. 


Casualty and Fire Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY + HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 























It pays to 
do business 
in New York 


State! 


Two billion more dollarsarespent 
in New York State’s retail stores 
each year than in those of the 
next highest state! For more val- 
uable details, write: N. Y. State 
Dept. of Commerce, Room 241, 
112 State St., Albany 7, New 
York. 
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Chysler Airlemp 


AIR CONDITIONING + HEATING » REFRIGERATION 


Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Dayton 1, Ohio 


In Canada: Therm-O-Ritge Products Ltd., Toronto 








—__ The March of the News 


Spring song. In Washington the days 
were warm as early May. The capital 
was a spring-like island in the middle of 
winter. Trees and shrubs were budding. 
Sun bathers sprawled in the parks. Two 
girls left their offices in the State Depart- 
ment and went wading in the Reflecting 
Pool at the foot of Lincoln Memorial. 

The gentle mood of the weather was 
contagious. President Truman noticed it. 
He thoughtfully postponed his press 
conference for a day so every- 
one who wanted to could go to 
Washington’s biggest wedding 
of the year. It was the wedding 
of Miss Drucie Snyder, close 
friend of Margaret Truman and 
daughter of the President’s own 
good friend, Treasury Secretary 
John W. Snyder. 

There was the feel ef spring 
in the news that the White 
House remodeling was moving 


and piped-in music in every 

room. The President and the men about 
him felt as cheerful as the Washington 
weather. Everything considered, times 
looked good, and they could see no change. 


False spring? But an icy blast from an 
old colleague put a chill in the balmy air 
for the White House staff. Dr. Edwin G. 
Nourse, former Chairman of President 
Truman’s Council of Economic Advisers, 
didn’t like the way things were going. A 
little trouble, he said, and the President’s 
“rosy promises” about the future could be 
“knocked into a cocked hat.” 

As he spoke a coal shortage was 
spreading over the country and one big 
automobile company was idled by a 
strike. Despite the breath of spring, 
Washington’s winter was not really over. 


The witness. The small, cluttered hear- 
ing room of the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities 
has been the scene of 
some of Washington’s 
most sensational ex- 
travaganzas. Last 
week it was the scene 
of quiet drama. 

As always, the room 
was packed to the 
walls with spectators. 
In the witness chair 
sat an indignant man 
—Henry A. Wallace, 
former Vice President, 
twice a member of the 
Cabinet, once a third- 
party candidate for 
President. 

Mr. Wallace, now a a 








CENSUS FORMS 
- everyone counts 


plain citizen, was before the Committee 
at his own request. He came to deny ap 
implied accusation that he had used his 
official position to help the Russians get 
atom-bomb material. The accusation had 
never been made openly before the Com. 
mittee, but Mr. Wallace said “the impli. 
cation was clear” in earlier testimony 
“that I was not to be trusted with any 
atomic information.” 

Essentially, Mr. Wallace’s defense was 
this: As wartime Vice President 
he knew practically nothing 
about the Manhattan District 
project that hatched the A- 
bomb, and was never in a posi- 
tion to send uranium or infor. 
mation to anybody. 


Active duty. Japanese school 
children lined the streets to 
sing a song for Gen. Douglas A. 
mes §=MacArthur one day last week. 


—Acme 


along, that among the modern It was his 70th birthday, and 
improvements will be facilities THE BRIDE the fifth since he arrived in 
for a television screen, radio ...everyonecame Japan to boss the occupation. 


For Tokyo it was a day of cele- 
bration. For the General it was a normal, 
long working day. 

If the General was growing weary o 
his wearisome job, he gave no sign. He 
wants to stay in Japan until the task is 
done and—despite signs of recovery—no 
one was able to say when that would be. 


The nose counters. Offices in one 
Washington building were window-sill 
deep in papers and paraphernalia last 
week. The place was busy, and orderly, 
as a beehive. D (for decade) Day was 
approaching. As they do during every 
year that ends in zero, the census takers 
were to count the people of the U. S. 
Already the country had been sub- 
divided into 500 districts. A quarter of a 
million portfolios were being sent out to 
150,000 enumerators who will ask you and 
your neighbors at least 19 questions and 
maybe 31. Preparations were well under 
way, even though the 
actual canvass still 
was weeks away. 
The official count 
starts April 1. It will 
take two or three 
weeks to complete and 
the first results will be 
known by June. But 
census taking is much 
more than that. The 
first national report 
(tentative) will not be 
ready until January, 
and it will be two 
years before the U.S. 
knows officially all 
about the people it had 
in the spring of 1950. 
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Natural Rubber 


Nature and Science Serving Mankind 















Write for Free Booklet “Stretch- 
ing Highway Dollars-WITH RUB- 
BER ROADS”. The story of a new 
use for natural rubber that prom- 
ises better roads for less money — 
should interest every car owner, tax- 
payer and highway official. Write 
for your free copy to Dept. 405. 
NATURAL RUBBER BUREAU, 
1631 KSt.,N.W., Washington 6, D.C, 


indian Ocean 


SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 
=. 


A better road—that actually costs much less to keep in repair! 
That’s the promise of natural rubber. 


Highway tests indicate that a small amount of 
natural rubber, mixed with the top surfacing of an 
asphalt road, will make it wear longer, 

resist extremes of hot and cold weather, and provide 
more safety against skidding. 

What’s more—such roads may cost no more 

than ordinary roads to build as well as save on 
road repair bills year after year. 

Already four states have laid test strips of natural 
rubber roads—with others to follow. 


It is the big news in highway construction today! 


Natural Rubber Bureau 6:1ks1..N.W.. Washingtons, D.C. 









WORLD’S GREATEST 
RUBBER-GROWING AREAS 
In Southeast Asia there are over a half-mil- 
lion rubber farms that can produce more 
than one and one-half million tons of natural 
rubber a year. Yet only 60 years ago, not 
asingle rubber tree grew in this whole area. 


NATURAL RUBBER MEANS BETTER QUALITY 


A CLINIC FOR RUBBER TREES 
An experienced botanist in the Rub- 
ber Research Institute of Malaya con- 
tinuously checks specimens from rub- 
ber trees to determine if the trees are 
free from damaging fungus disease. 


By 2LUYVER 


RUBBER TREE SURGEON 
Research centers in Southeast Asia 
teach the rubber grower how to dis- 
cover tree diseases and how to cure 
them. Here a Malayan worker cuts 
offa diseased root from arubbertree. 


PROTECTING THE RUBBER GROWER 


Japanese occupation during the war 
encouraged banditry. Today, scatter- 
ed Communist-led gangs harass rub- 
ber planters in Malaya. Despite such 
incidents production is ata high peak. 
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7 A weekend at the Statler was a treat for Tess and Ted. 

e Tess kept a diary of the trip . . . here’s what her diary 
said: ‘Arrived at Statler Friday night, it’s such a nice 
hotel. They really treat us both like guests. Our room 
is simply swell! 


2 “We both slept late on Saturday—not late enough for 

e Ted. I fairly had to pull him out of Statler’s famous 
bed. He claimed that its eight hundred springs (and 
more) could not be beat. Then we had breakfast in our 
room ... and how that man did eat! 














SSS STATLER 





3 “We did the town that afternoon and had a lovely day, 

e the Statler really is a most convenient place to stay. 
The shops and shows and everything are always close 
at hand, and Ted—who carried packages—thought 
that was simply grand! 





























“The Statler food was wonderful; as tasty as I’ve seen, 

4, and everything was cooked so well we ‘licked our plat- 
ters clean.’ The Statler chefs are geniuses—Ted said: 
‘I sure agree!’ The service, too, was deft and swift 
which always pleases me! 








5. “The highspot of the weekend was a Statler evening 
e gay. Our favorite band was playing, and we danced the 
night away. So when you want a change of scene, some 
fun and relaxation, just plan a Statler weekend . . . it’s 
the perfect short vacation!” 
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STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK (FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA) 
BOSTON + BUFFALO + CLEVELAND 
DETROIT + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 

STATLER OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 
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HARMONY IN THE ARMED SERVICES 
AN EXCLUSIVE INTERVIEW WITH GENERAL EISENHOWER 





EDITOR’S NOTE: No man in the world to- 
day can speak with such authority as General 
Dwight D. Eisenhower on the value of co- 
ordination where different military services are 
concerned. His experience covers not only the 
co-ordination of Army, Navy and Air Force of 
our own in Europe but also the bringing to- 
gether of the forces of Allied countries. The 








General responded to an invitation to come to 
the conference rooms of U.S. News & World 
Report and answer the questions of its editors 
on some of the basic principles of inter-service 
harmony. 

In accordance with our usual practice, the 
full text of this interview is being released this 
week to the press and radio. 








Q The popular conception, General Eisenhower, 
is that in Europe you had a more effective co- 
ordination of the three armed services than existed 
in other theaters—what lesson can be derived from 
that experience? 

A There were not present with us some of the 
causes that might have led to friction in other 
places. For example: The second the soldier went 
ashore in Europe a general started commanding. 
There is another system under which the Navy 
stays in charge of men going ashore until, as it is 
said, the Army can take “feasible” command. This 
difference grows out of differences in experience, 
and, under some circumstances, the second ar- 
rangement is good. But because it introduces a de- 
termination by two men to be based upon judg- 
ment as to feasibility, friction can easily develop. 


Basis for Co-operation in Europe 


Also, in other theaters, operating forces often 
were a long, long way from their top commander. 
I, on the other hand, could always be right next to 
my command. There was no chance for an argu- 
ment to build up—they could call over to me and 
say: “What do you want us to do now?” And 
hence there were absent, I think, some of the 
causes of friction. 

Also, from the beginning in the Pacific there 
were two separate theaters of operation—one from 
Australia and one from Hawaii. We did not have 
that to contend with in Europe. So I should cer- 
tainly be the last to maintain that there was any 
special qualification or any special genius in direct- 
ing this problem in Europe. We probably did not 
have as difficult a situation. 

Q Did the Navy co-operate freely with you? 





A At the beginning of the war, when I was desig- 
nated as the European Commander, Admiral 
[Ernest J.] King [Chief of Naval Operations, 1942- 
45] called me in. We sat in his office and he said, 
“Now, look—this is the first attempt in American 
history to operate combined forces under the prin- 
ciple of single command. We have talked about 
some meaningless words called ‘paramount inter- 
est.’ He said, ‘I want you to understand, General, 
as far as the U.S. Navy is concerned, you’re in 
command as long as you’re in command.” 

It was then that he invited me to wire him di- 
rectly if I ever saw any trouble with any part of 
the Navy. Once, I think it was just a slip of a pen 
somewhere, we were suddenly to lose all of our 
naval staff officers except three. I wired Admiral 
King and the order was countermanded in 20 min- 
utes. 

Our operations, except for landings, were chiefly 
ground and air. Naval losses and day-by-day func- 
tioning were not an intimate part of our activities. 
But the naval role was clear and vital, and naval 
failure would have meant failure for all. 


Building a Workable Command 


Q Doesn't the real difficulty arise in understand- 
ing of the word “unification’’? Isn’t “co-ordination” 
of the armed forces what really happened in your 
operation? 

A Except, of course—if you have people work- 
ing together as partners and in the proper atmos- 
phere, there are a few questions that have to be re- 
ferred elsewhere for decision. 

I think there is one principle that applies with 
any combined command. I am sure it applies with 


(Continued on page 14) 
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an allied command. The principle is that you really 
must build your way into command. When you start 
in you’ve got to do a lot of urging and cajoling. But 
finally there comes a time when everybody suddenly 
realizes that this machine is working pretty well. 

There is built gradually for the allied team that 
same kind of loyalty that you have for your own divi- 
sion or your own battalion. Governments get confi- 
dence in the headquarters and its personnel, and once 
that confidence is built up, your recognized right to 
issue orders, which you could not possibly have issued 
a few months before, becomes quite clear. 

For example, the highest British officials told me 
several times in the early days of our plan to invade 
Normandy: “General, please remember that any offi- 
cer of the British forces serving under you is there 
because you want him. Any expression of dissatis- 
faction on your part will be instant cause for his 
removal.” 

You could not have imagined such a statement be- 
ing made to any Allied commander on the first day 
we started off to war. At the beginning we are all im- 
bued with the thought: “My duty is to protect my 
country against this ally here and that ally there.” 
Since I saw that attitude disappear in war, I think that 
finally there is going to disappear a man’s belief that 
his primary duty is to protect his service against the 
decisions of the whole security establishment. 


Steps Toward Efficiency 


Q Would that be helped if we made the three serv- 
ices divisions of one service? 

AI do not think so. I think that in arguing these 
details of organization we are just setting up straw 
men to whip. It is not for me to preach, but I say this: 
Anyone who is really interested in our country’s se- 
curity can help a lot by beginning to express confi- 
dence in the theory and say: ‘‘We’ve had all sorts 
of trouble and we do not for a minute believe that 
any single person has been to blame. We take back 
nothing we’ve urged in the past, but the time has 
come to hammer on the constructive side for the 
future.” 

That is what I believe, and I believe it so thorough- 
ly that I did not want to go before the House Armed 
Services Committee last autumn. The authorities in- 
sisted, so I came down. I said, “I won’t talk about this 
quarrel. There has been enough name calling and I 
think this committee as well as everybody else has got 
to start looking toward the future.” 

For that is all we’re really concerned about. Why 
are we spending this defense money? It is for the fu- 
ture. It is not to make applicable somebody’s con- 
cept of how I should have used the Navy at Salerno, 
or how someone else should have used the Army at 
Okinawa, or somewhere else. 

We ought to be turning our eyes to the future with 
an approach that will help our service staffs to get 
together. Because, like the rest of us, they are all hu- 
man. They have their little prejudices, their stumbling 


blocks. But I have tremendous confidence in their 
capacity to do work together. 

Q Isn't it true that the feeling within the services js 
that they get along better outside of Washington than 
they do in Washington? 

A Yes. Several times I have observed that efficiep. 
cy in unification grows in proportion to the distance 
you get away from Washington. Of course, there ig g 
reason—because here in the national capital is that 
one great basic problem—the division of the dollar. 
Once you get away from that problem, there is Jes 
friction. 


Laws of Strategy and Life 


QA great many laymen have advanced the idea of 
a single service in one uniform. What do you think 
about that? 

AI have often said how nice it would be if we were 
all in the same uniform with just differing tabs to dis. 
tinguish us. I was only trying, in somewhat exagger. 
ated form, to illustrate the spirit that we ought to 
have. I certainly believe in the benefits of competi- 
tion—the benefits of specialization. But what we must 
do is never carry those things too far and not be arbi- 
trary about them. So, we should keep our traditional 
uniforms. 

Remember this: When you get high enough up in 
command, you cannot have a mind that is technically 
trained in all the specialties you must employ. For ex. 
ample, the highest command in this last war consisted 
of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill. Mr. Roosevelt 
may have read some naval history and Mr. Churchill 
was once a young cavalry officer, but that was the ex- 
tent of their professional military training. Yet in the 
final analysis they made the highest military deci- 
sions. . 

As long as your viewpoint is broad enough you do 
not have to worry too much about professional or 
technical training in top commands—such as theater 
of operation. It did not make any difference, for 
example, that I didn’t know how to shoot the 
latest artillery piece in order to be able to use ar- 
tillery. 

The broad laws of strategy are roughly the broad 
laws of life, you might say. When you begin to talk 
about co-operation and surprise, concentration and 
maneuver, really you are talking about the way you 
handle the affairs of your life. You merely are follow- 
ing certain common-sense rules that somebody who 
called himself a scholar codified and called “Prin- 
ciples of War.” They sometimes make me chuckle— 
because you break at least one of those principles 
every time you fight a battle. 

QDo you think the public is conscious of the 
enormous increase in costs of everything the armed 
services have to have? 

A No. When we begin to compare costs these days 
with those of the past, we make the mistake of just 
comparing moneybags. I sometimes wonder whethet 
we shouldn’t stop calling them dollars and call them 
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their | dollarettes—so as to convey the idea we are not talk- 
ing about the same thing we did in 1939. 
ices jp] But I do believe that something could be done 
bn than § toward educating the public by just carrying the price 
tag of some things. When we talk about a great big 
fficien. § B-36 or a P-85 or 86 or whatever it is, or an aircraft 
istance § caftier, OF anything else, or the cost of keeping a 
re is q | regiment through a year, we should just put the price 
is that § tag on what it now costs compared with a comparable 
dollar, § thing in prewar. 
is less Q There are only so many dollars to spend in any 
event, and those dollars must be divided between 
three services, must they not? 
A That’s right. I feel that in our services we have 
today the best-educated group of military people that 
dea of § this world has seen. There is something a little bit 
think § haywire that makes it difficult for them to work to- 
gether. I am quite sure that they themselves, in the 
> were pe end, are going to discover that they are not quite 
‘0 dis. § doing their very best to work together. When they do 
gger- @ it will be fine. 
ht to I think that all argument must retreat from the 
npeti. @ extremes if it is to be valid. A way will finally be 
must § found down the big, broad middle of common sense, 
arbi. logic and conciliation that will be effective. I do not 
ional mean to say we are ever going to end all arguments. 
Q You mean arguments within the services? 
up in A Oh, yes, within each of them. We are always going 
cally § 0 be dealing in “deficits.” 
ir ex: Q What do you mean by “deficits”? 
isted A “Deficits” under a professionally calculated force 
evelt @ of strength. I am not speaking of strength to assure 
chill § absolute safety, because all of us are smart enough 
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to realize that there is no such thing as absolute 
safety in weapons. But there is a very definite relative 
security that you can calculate. 

Professional calculation as to the total that pru- 
dence requires for relative security will never be 
matched, in its aggregate total, by the dollars that we 
can reasonably make available in time of peace, year 
after year. Therefore, you have to do the best you can. 
There must be a compromise between endurable cost 
and what you would really like to have. 

Q How much weight has ever been given in councils 
of that sort to the principle of a nucleus from which 
you can expand in wartime, and how much has been 
given to the idea that you must be ready at all times? 

A The more nearly that the unit about which you 
are speaking becomes a machine, merely operated by 
men, instead of men carrying the battle directly to the 
enemy—in that ratio you become committed to the 
“force in being.” You cannot build a warship in a 
month, and you can’t build an airplane in a month. 

For example, there wasn’t a single airplane used by 
the American forces in combat in World War II that 
had not been designed before the war started. The 
design was on the drawing board before the war 
started. Therefore, both navies and air forces stress 
very much this business of force in being—because of 
the danger of a sudden, paralyzing shock by the 
initial blows of an enemy. 

The skeleton force has always been uppermost in 
the Army’s calculations. Get a small nucleus that can 
multiply itself—like the amoeba, you know. They go 
in for that more in the Army than they do in the other 


(Continued on page 16) 
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GENERAL EISENHOWER PHOTOGRAPHED DURING INTERVIEW IN U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT CONFERENCE ROOM 
The General wore his uniform that day as he attended the funeral of General H. H. Arnold, wartime Air Forces chief) 
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two services, for the reason that the other fellows 
services have more ready at the moment of attack. 

QIn recent discussions of military organization 
hasn’t there been rather a lack of interest in tactical 
air for support of ground troops? 

A In public discussions there may have been, but it 
is a matter that has been important to all of us, cer- 
tainly since 1941, at which time we thought there was 
a very grave lack of concern. 

You realize that in Europe the Army with its sup- 
porting Air Force became the predominating factor 
in victory. Indispensable as was the naval role, the 
campaign was a continental one, and the chief battle 
assets were ground forces, air forces and supply. So 
we were peculiarly sensitive to this business of tactical 
air support. 

During the war and since the war I’ve heard no lack 
of discussion about this vital matter. But again, there 
is this matter of compromise. In the measure that you 
believe a paralyzing shock delivered, let’s say, against 
the industrial centers of a potential enemy may be a 
really grave deterrent and hold him up while you’re 
doing some other things, you may finally have to cur- 
tail construction of a smaller, fighting kind of aircraft 
in favor of the big ones. So you are always struggling 
to get what you think you will need on D Day and 
with the least possible damage to things that, though 
necessary, will not be vital. 


Need for Special Planes 


Q We have been told that aircraft were not inter- 
changeable as between strategic and tactical air—that 
is, special types would have to be developed for tac- 
tical air. Is that true? 

AI think that is true only within limits. I know 
that we found the very finest ship you could put on 
the front lines was the pursuit ship especially equip- 
ped for support. You could put a bomb under each 
wing and turn 51s and 47s into attack ships. I do think 
as they go more and more to terrific speeds in jet- 
powered fighter planes that probably we are going to 
have to have special planes for ground supvort— 
which would be too bad, but there it is. 

Q Special planes for the use of ground operations? 

A Yes, unless they find some way of developing a 
flexibility in speeds and maneuverability needed in 
ground operations. 

Q Some people feel that your book did not deal 
adequately with the work of the Navy in Europe. How 
do you feel about that? 

A If that is true, it is something I regret, but it was 
certainly never meant. I have looked up people who 
had been present at a number of my press conferences 
during the war and I think there was not a single press 
conference in which I did not go out of my way to 
stress that we were a triumvirate. I emphasized the 
three services all the way through—and I meant to do 
it in the book. 

Q What do you think was the importance of naval 
power in your ground operations? 


A When we started planning what turned out later 
to be the invasion of Europe, it was in January, Feb. 
ruary and early March of 1942. I would like you to 
remember how we then were looking at the worlq 
situation. We were losing ships by the score every 
week coming up from South America. We had grave. 
yards of ships along the Florida coast and all across 
the Atlantic, so all of the plans were up against the 
utter necessity, first, of gaining control of those At. 
lantic lanes. The first thing that entered into our cal- 
culations was naval power and the assurance that it 
would be adequate in strength. 

When you start an operation of the kind we were 
calculating—which eventually was going to consume 
some millions of men—you cannot have interrupted 
sea lanes, with convoys being chased and scattered as 
they were being chased and scattered in the spring of 
1942. 

There was a very, very great belief that the “Atlan- 
tic Wall” the Germans were supposed to be construct- 
ing could not be breached tactically, so at the same 
time that we were counting on the Navy to control the 
Atlantic, we also had to count on smashing of the areas 
back of the beachheads by means of air. This became 
a basic thought or idea of the plan. Yet the airplanes 
to do the job did not exist. A start was just being made 
to build them. 

So the plan had to be constructed with complete 
faith in two things: The certainty that the United 
States would have great naval power and the certainty 
of great air power. 

QIn the North African landing was naval power 
essential? 

A Absolutely. 

Q To make sure there was no opposition from an 
enemy fleet? 

A Not only that. I think that the feat of the Navy in 
bringing the African operating forces ashore with the 
loss only of one ship was one of the most amazing 
things in naval annals—almost a miracle. The Ger- 

man submarines at that time were everywhere. The 
Allied navies brought this force of [General George 
S.] Patton’s all the way from the United States. They 
brought the others from England and took these forces 
through that bottleneck in the Mediterranean, most 
of them through Gibraltar, the others down to Casa- 
blanca. Yet before landing we lost only one ship. We 
lost a lot afterwards because the enemy could gang 
up around the entrances to these ports. 


Dependence on Naval Gunfire 


Q You used naval forces in the landings in the 
South of France, of course? 

A Everywhere. 

Q When you went up to the Normandy landing you 
had several battleships, didn’t you? 

A.Oh, yes, both U. S. and British. 

Q What function did they perform? 

A One, of course, was bombardment. We knew we 
weren’t going to be able to search out and break up 
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all of the coastal batteries by air-bombing attacks 
alone. The Navy, all the way through the war, had 
been gaining for itself an increased respect for its 

re. With spotter planes they can do a lot—at 
Gela, in Sicily, for instance, they broke up a tank at- 
tack with their gunfire. They’re good—they’re very 
good. So we had come, by the time of Normandy, to 
depend very seriously upon naval gunfire in getting 
ashore, so much so that I was asking all the time for 
more than they could give. 

Q Were those naval long-range guns helpful? 

AOh, indeed, yes. As a matter of fact, I was just 
reading a report made by two German commanders in 
Cherbourg. Along about the 23rd or 24th of June, 
1944, they wanted to surrender. They were really tak- 
ing punishment because we were dumping everything 
we had on them and pushing them very hard on the 
gound, and in the air. Finally, about the morning of 
the 24th, these two admirals sent a radio begging per- 
mission to surrender because they said, “The Navy’s 
opened up on us too.” So it was coming from every- 
where. 


Risks of Amphibious Warfare 


Q All through the operation in Europe we controlled 
the sea. Was this vital? 

AYes, and the Navy supported the landings. You 
know an amphibious landing is not a particularly dif- 
ficult thing, but it’s a touchy and delicate thing, and 
anything can go wrong. In some ways, from the land 
fellow’s viewpoint, it is one of the simplest operations. 
You put your men in boats and as long as you get 
well-trained crews to take the boats in, it is the 
simplest deployment in the world—the men can go 
nowhere else except to the beach. But, nevertheless, 
itis a very, very delicate thing and you need all the 
gun power you can get. We faced a number of enemy 
batteries along the Normandy beaches that annoyed 
us for several days after the landings and the Navy 
kept pounding on them until we captured them. 

Q Was the Navy in charge? 

Alt was in charge of putting men ashore. Admiral 
[Chester W.] Nimitz [Commander in Chief, Pacific 
Fleet, 1941-45] and I used to talk about this point of 
“changing command.” The Navy’s experience in the 
Pacific was hopping from island to island. You knew 
what was there—you could, in other words, calculate 
your battle plan down to a more minute detail than 
you can in a continental land mass, where a landing 
is nothing but a prelude to a campaign. You know 
that if you can get ashore firmly on an island you can 
stay there, because you know approximately what is 
ashore, how much you’ve got and what you can do. 

In Normandy when we got ashore we didn’t know 
what was going to happen—no one did. And the Navy 
had to stay right there and do its part all the way 
through—Admiral [Alan G.] Kirk [commanding 
U.S. naval task forces, invasion of Normandy, 1944] 
Was just as much a part of my planning staff as was 
my chief of staff. He allotted his gunfire down to in- 


clude particular batteries—and the Navy even helped 
to break up counterattacks. 

What I constantly try to make people see is that 
there are all kinds of warfare. No one ought to draw 
arbitrary lessons from the European campaigns alone, 
because always, except where we went into Africa— 
where we were invading a neutral country to make an 
ally—we always had air bases that were close by. 

Now, of course, this has its disadvantages. That’s 
the reason the Germans could figure we would land at 
Salerno. We had one British aircraft carrier in the 
Mediterranean but we depended upon the fighters that 
were based in eastern Sicily. The reason we had to pick 
Salerno was that it was within effective range of our 
fighter craft. The Germans knew we weren’t going to 
land out of fire range, so Salerno was indicated 
clearly. 

Q What if we had been able to develop large air- 
borne forces that could be landed inland? 

A There are all sorts of difficulties yet in the way 
of air landings, unless you can do so undisturbed and 
have pretty good airfields—you need them for true 
mobility on the land. An air-borne force is a very 
immobile thing because it doesn’t have the trucks and 
tanks and self-propelled guns and all the other heavy 
equipment that a mobile force needs. 

What it really amounts to is that with an air landing 
you establish a blocking force, under present condi- 
tions. We will get better and we will develop better 
and lighter equipment—we will progress. We are not 
yet at the point, in my opinion, where you can estab- 
lish an inland air head and then from that, as a base, 
start a real campaign that would be in the nature 
of the one on the Normandy beaches where we brought 
boxcars ashore. 

Some genius thought of putting rails on the bottom 
of an LST [landing ship, tank] and of bringing 
across boxcars and running them across a makeshift 
connection up to the French railroads. We would have 
a boxcar out of England and operating in France in 
24 hours. Now you cannot do that with an airplane— 
not yet! I don’t know what we will do if they some 
day put wings on the Queen Mary, but that’s where 
we are now. 


Advantages of Carrier Force 


Q Do you feel that amphibious warfare will be a 
part of warfare for a long time to come? 

A My first remark is that I hope there will be no 
more warfare. But I could not give an unqualified 
answer, for the simple reason that it is very hard to 
figure where any war is going to be fought and under 
what conditions it is going to be fought. 

I would say this: We would be foolish today to 
allow to die in our services the very great knowledge 
we have of that type of operation. We are ahead of 
everybody in amphibious operations. We are certainly 
equal with the British in doctrine and we’ve got more 
and better equipment. We are better equipped to 

(Continued on page 18) 
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produce that equipment. It would be foolish for us 
to drop back. We should keep pushing ahead. I 
would be very much against letting that type of 
warfare be neglected. 

It’s the same way with aircraft carriers—in the 
peacetime calculations. One great thing about war 
is that, if and when such a tragedy visits us again, 
it is always going to happen under circumstances, 
at places and under conditions different from those 
you expect or plan for. 

The one great thing about a sizable aircraft-car- 
rier task force is its great flexibility. Suppose a war 
should start in the Mediterranean. Suppose it 
should start on the West Coast of Africa, or Siberia, 
or the Persian Gulf. Aircraft carriers can operate 
in those areas. I cannot tell what are going to be the 
scientific discoveries of the future and therefore 
what is going to be the increasing vulnerability 
and the increasing efficiency of these weapons. But 
I do know that you can calculate in detail only 
with what you can see with some certainty for 
today and tomorrow. We establish staffs which are 
thinking in hazier future terms. But now we are 
speaking of current plans. A flexible carrier task 
force has a high place in my own personal priori- 
ties. This same observation applies also to a sizable 
bombing fleet. 

To revert for just a moment to the question con- 
cerning the Navy and its part in the European 
war—when we were preparing for the final assault 
across the Rhine, we brought the Navy into it. We 
had had wonderful experience with the Navy in 
going ashore. We just said to the Navy, “Come on, 
take us across the Rhine.’”’ We had these LCVP’s 
[landing craft, vehicle, personnel]—they were 
maybe 40 feet long—mounted on truck trailers. 
They were taken right across France, dumped in 
the water and the Navy took us over. 


How Three Services Worked Together 


Q That certainly was a “unified operation,” 
wasn’t it? 

A Yes. One of the things—one of the reasons 
that I’ve shied so definitely away from any public 
participation in the arguments between services 
was my complete respect for the three services and 
the way they operated with and for me. I have no 
complaint whatsoever, I assure you. The two or 
three times when I thought, for example, that the 
Navy didn’t understand, I sent direct cables to 
Admiral King and he just answered, “Yes.” I 
couldn’t have been supported in the field more 
definitely or completely by anyone than by Ad- 
miral King. Admiral King was not of the back- 
slapping type. I never had anything but the utmost 
respect and liking for him. 

All this applies also to the Army; I have merely 
mentioned the naval support because, after all, I 
wore the o.d. uniform and therefore expected per- 
fect Army support. 


It’s a difficult business, you know, planning the 
forces you need for relative security. You make a 
generalization and say, “We must have a given 
number of tanks.” This might be first priority, but 
when you get those tanks, what then is the priority 
on the next hundred tanks as compared with some- 
thing of another kind? That is the job that has to 
be done each year, and it’s one of those things that 
create heat because each fellow in this business will 
become very, very confident of his own forces. He 
has had experience with them. 

Take a paratrooper, with his very, very high 
morale. A paratrooper really thinks that if you give 
him two bazookas and a jeep, he’ll go anywhere and 
whip the world. Of course, it’s a fine spirit. But the 
fact is that each service gets this almost cocky con- 
fidence in its own forces and then the heat of argu- 
ment starts as all come to realize that there is not 
enough money for everything. 


Problems in Combined Command 


Q Is the idea of a combined command still ac- 
cepted by other countries? 

A I think at least to this extent—when [Viscount] 
Montgomery was over we had a long talk, and cer- 
tainly with him single field command is completely 
accepted as a “must.” Now I think that all of the 
people with whom I’ve talked—people like [Baron] 
Tedder of the Royal Air Force and most of my 
naval friends are going out of the picture over 
there—they all believe in it. 

But I don’t think that countries other than ours 
will ever use it in time of peace because for them 
it introduces new problems of a kind that are not 
encountered so much in our service. In Britain 
their Chiefs of Staff are almost part of the Cabi- 
net. They fit in with the Defense Cabinet, which 
is part of the big Cabinet. Professional command- 
ers are always present when military decisions 
are rendered. Military problems are not neg- 
lected and allowed to pile up. One of the rea- 
sons I have always believed we needed a De- 
fense Department over here was so that these 
questions, when they could not be settled by 
strictly professional co-operation, would have 
some civilian part of government instantly fa- 
miliar with them and solving them. Whether or 
not it’s always done perfectly is sometimes not 
quite as important as the fact that it’s done sat- 
isfactorily. 

The British are not likely to accept, in peace- 
time, a unified method for the control of British 
forces along with the forces of other countries. But 
they have accepted it, I am sure, as a necessary 
type of command in war. 

Q Of course, some people have been hoping that 
we would get an international police force—if we 
ever got the principle of combined command— 

A Well, yes—but that is a question of highest 
international policy. 
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TRUJILLO BUILDS FOR WAR 


Reported from CIUDAD TRUJILLO and WASHINGTON 


Behind war scares in the Carib- 
bean is a power politician who 
acts as if he wants to fight some- 
body. That’s what the neighbors 


think, anyway. 

President Trujillo is putting his 
money in arms. He says he can 
whip Haiti or destroy Havana, if 
anybody starts anything. 

Opponents say he’s protecting 
his wealth and power. A real 
threat to either can ignite a war 
on the U.S. threshold. 


A little dictator with a big Army, 
Navy and Air Force is starting to 
throw his weight around right next 
door to the U.S. 

Generalissimo Rafael L. Trujillo y 
Molina is the dictator. Trujillo for 20 
years has run the Dominican Republic, 
occupying two thirds of an island 700 
miles southeast of Florida. Only now, 
however, has he started to act up in a 
big way. 

The Generalissimo has built himself a 
military force of 70,000. He has a real 
Navy that can shoot, one of the biggest 
air forces in Latin America and a well- 
trained Army equipped with modern 
weapons. Lend-Lease dollars and Mar- 
shall Plan dollars, paid for Dominican 
sugar, have helped to finance this Carib- 
bean venture into strong-arm experiments. 

Trujillo, with his big investment in 
guns, is toying with the idea of making 
them pay off. He has boasted that he 
can destroy Cuba’s big capital, Havana, 
in three hours. Haiti, on the same island 
with him, is threatened and could be 
overrun in two days or less. 

It all really started in a big way in the 
summer of 1947. At that time, political 
refugees from the Dominican Republic 
formed a revolutionary army in Cuba 
and got ready to sail for their homeland. 
Cuba broke up this army, but Trujillo 
Was angry and worried. 

Since then, he has been buying war 
material wherever he could find it. In 
England he purchased warships and war- 
planes. From Brazil he has bought thou- 
sands of rifles and mortars. Although the 
U.S. apparently has not licensed exports 
of arms to him recently, it has sold him 
other military goods. From brokers and 
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other sources he has picked up U.S. 
weapons and planes. Also he has im- 
ported from Europe a munitions plant, 
with technicians to run it. 

At the same time, he has increased his 
forces from about 7,000 to 70,000 regu- 
lars and trained reserves. That is four 
fifths as many men as the U. S. had in its 
Regular Army before World War I. 

Trujillo’s war machine, as the re- 
sult of all this, now is one of the biggest 
and most efficient in Latin America. 
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GENERALISSIMO TRUJILLO 
- « « guns, ships, planes and big talk 


The Army is well supplied with rifles, 
machine guns and mortars. It has artillery, 
armored vehicles and walkie-talkies. It 
is well trained by a former sergeant of the 
U.S. Marine Corps. 

The dictator’s Navy has three destroy- 
ers that formerly flew the British union 
jack. It has numerous corvettes and other 
light, fast vessels. It has two floating dry 
docks, and it can call on Trujillo’s mer- 
chant fleet for three merchant ships, an 
oil tanker and several other craft. Former 
British officers with war experience help 
to train and command this fleet. 

Trujillo’s Air Force makes the air pow- 
er of most other countries south of the 
border look puny. In addition to trainers 
and transport planes, he has British and 
American fighters and bombers. Now, 
with the idea of adding jet planes, he has 
pilots in England learning how to handle 
this type of aircraft. 


More than 60 combat planes were seen 
on the Ciudad Trujillo airport recently by 
the Inter-American News Editor of U. S. 
News & World Report. Dozens of others 
are based at outlying airfields. Conserva- 
tive estimates of Trujillo’s air power run 
far above 100 planes. 

This war machine is costing the Do- 
minican people nearly 20 million dollars 
a year. That takes a big chunk out of an 
over-all budget of 70 million dollars, but 
it makes the dictator so sure of himself 
he has started to talk big. 

What Trujillo wants is to make sure 
that nobody can unseat him. He is dead 
set on keeping his absolute power and 
the immense wealth that he and his rela- 
tives have piled up through the use of 
that power. And he knows that thousands 
of Dominicans are itching to get rid of 
him because of his ruthless policies. 

While the dictator has made big im- 
provements in his country’s economy, he 
will not stand for opposition or even mild 
criticism. His secret police have shot or 
strangled many thousand Dominicans for 
speaking up. Thousands more, who 
eluded the police, live in Haiti, Cuba, the 
U. S., Central America and Venezuela. 

What Trujillo fears is that one of 
the revolutionary plans of these exiles 
will click. So he is pressing other Gov- 
ernments to squelch any plot before it 
can gain headway. With his military ma- 
chine behind him, he is talking about 
fighting any country that lets Dominican 
exiles prepare for a revolution. 

In Haiti, the most likely trouble spot 
for Trujillo, the Government charges he 
has done some plotting himself. The 
Haitians complain that a few weeks ago 
he planned to take over their country and 
put a puppet in control. Although this 
scheme was nipped, the Haitians have 
asked the Organization of American 
States for protection. A committee now 
is investigating Haiti's charges. along 
with charges of Trujillo that various gov- 
ernments have winked at conspiracies 
against him. 

Shooting war hasn't started yet; so 
far, Trujillo is just threatening. But the 
exiles are determined to put him out, and 
they have the sympathy of most of the 
people and governments in the Carib- 
bean. These Governments do not want 
to knuckle under to him. Serious trouble, 
thus, seems to be brewing right in the 
back yard of the United States. For the 
little dictator with the big armed forces 
is determined to have his way. 
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Saar: Germany on the Move Again? 


Tug of war over the Saar stirs 
up old French fears, German am- 
bitions. The argument recalls post 
World War I tensions. 

A look inside the Saar shows 
the prize at stake. The region is a 
treasure trove of coal, steel, other 
busy industries. Saarlanders are 
well fed, well housed; good jobs 
are plentiful. 

The French have the area now, 
want it for keeps. But Germans, 
getting stronger, are beginning 
to eye the Saar again. 


A valley full of coal mines and steel 
mills in the Saar once more is pro- 
ducing the seeds of future trouble for 
Europe. Only 15 years ago, it was this 
rich area that gave Adolf Hitler one of 
his first triumphs. 

At this time Germany once again is 
speaking out for return of the Saar. 
France, now in control of the valley, is 
insisting on its complete separation from 
Germany and its absorption into the 
French economy. The U. S. and Britain 
are backing the French claims, resisting 
the Germans. 

Here is a developing situation that re- 
vives a split in ranks that had been tend- 
ing to unite. The new Government in 
West Germany, encouraged by its rapid 
recovery after a lost war, will not give up 
its claims to the Saar without more ef- 
forts. France, alarmed by Germany’s new 
tendency to speak up for herself, is more 
insistent than ever on keeping the Saar’s 
industrial power out of German hands, 
holding it under French control. The 
quarreling over the Saar is opening up the 
same cracks and strains in. Western Eu- 
rope as those which appeared after World 
War I. 

Saar trouble today differs consider- 
ably from the Saar crisis of 1935. Then 
the Saarlanders voted 9 to 1 to rejoin 
Germany. Most of them were enthusias- 
tic Nazis who marched behind swastika 
flags, shouted “Heil Hitler!” and de- 
nounced the French. 

Things are different in this valley now. 
Most of the 925,000 Saarlanders, living 
in a country that is considerably smaller 
than the State of Rhode Island, are better 
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off and better fed than the Germans. Most 
now favor political separation from 
Germany and economie attachment to 
France. The French planned it that way. 

French plan for the Saar is to make 
this valley a second Luxembourg, as 
closely united to France economically as 
Luxembourg is united to Belgium. So 
far, the French have been running the 
Saar like the executors of an estate who 
expect to inherit the business legally and 
legitimately. The Saar’s future will be 
settled finally only when a peace treaty 
is written for Germany. But the U. S. and 
Great Britain have promised that they 
will support the French plan in the 
peace-treaty negotiations and have agreed 
to let the French proceed accordingly in 
the Saar. 

This the French have done. They have 
removed their occupation troops from the 
Saar and have encouraged Saarlanders to 
set up a Government of their own which 
is responsible only to the French, not to 
the West German Government at Bonn. 
They have pumped the profits of the coal 
mines and the iron and steel mills back 
into the repair of war damage and the 
purchase of new equipment. They have 
integrated the economy of the Saar into 
the economy of France. Both France and 
the Saarlanders have prospered. 

Production has climbed fast under 
French direction, faster than in West 
Germany. The Saar once supplied one 
tenth of Nazi Germany’s iron and steel 
and one sixteenth of her coal. Now it pro- 
duces 15 per cent of France’s iron and 
steel as well as 20 per cent of her coal. 

Coal output is running ahead of prewar 
production, exceeding 15,400,000 tons a 
year. Saar mines employ about 67,000 
workers, and Saar miners produce sub- 
stantially more coal per man than French 
miners. Currently, coal output in the Saar 
is 122 per cent of prewar production, 
compared to West German coal produc- 
tion at 95 per cent of the prewar volume. 

Steel output also has climbed swiftly 
out of the ruins of war. The French re- 
established the old partnership of French 
iron ore from Lorraine for the Saar steel 
mills and Saar coke for the Lorraine mills, 
a partnership broken by the Nazis. Steel 
output is at 89 per cent of prewar volume 
in the Saar, while West Germany’s steel 
output is at 67 per cent of prewar volume. 

Up to now, the Saar has profited from 
postwar shortages of coal and steel in 
Europe. But Saar steel is 20 per cent 
more expensive than German steel for 


German industry; Saar steel pays 50 cents 
more per ton to reach French markets 
than Lorraine steel. Under French guid. 
ance, Saar industry is turning to more 
fabricating industries producing finished 
goods for France and the world markets, 
About 100 new factories in metals, ceram- 
ics and other fields have been opened in 
the last year. France formerly bought 
much chinaware from Germany and from 
Czechoslovakia; now the Saar chinaware 
industry meets most of its demand. 
All this industrial prosperity not only 
has contributed to the recovery of F rance, 
but also, thanks to French policy, has 
benefited the Saarlanders. In 1945, half 
the buildings of the Saar were in ruins, 
shops were empty. As the French took 
over, bringing the Saar into economic 
union with France, food, clothing and 
consumer goods poured into the Saar 
from France. At a cost of about $100, 
000,000, France gave the Saar a favor- 
able exchange rate. Living standards 
soared up to the French levels. 
Saarlanders who once considered 
themselves only Germans who had lost 
the war now are fully aware of their good 
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fortune. A West German, crossing the 
border into the Saar, finds himself in a 
German-speaking land of plenty, where 
Sgarlanders for several years have en- 
joyed living standards even now 50 per 
cent higher than the standards of West 
Germany. Saar butcher shops are filled 
with luscious steaks, pork chops, sides of 
beef and an infinite variety of sausages. 
Store windows are packed with Paris 
dresses and shoes, all the consumer goods 
from furs to fancy knick-knacks that Ger- 
mans have not seen since the war. 

Saar workers are so pleased to share 
French living conditions that there has 
not been a strike in the valley since eco- 
nomic union with France began. “I’m 
not interested in union with Germany,” 
said a small businessman in Saarbruecken. 
‘Ive gained 60 pounds in the last year.” 
A Saar Cabinet minister, expressing the 
same sentiments, said, “Weigh a Saar- 
lander and you weigh his change of 
heart.” 

Politically, the French have turned the 
Saar’s industrial revival and good living 
into the main argument for separation 
fom Germany. Saarlanders are German 
by origin, language and culture. Like the 
people of West Germany, they have had 
little experience with democracy. From 
1919 to 1935, during their customs union 
with France, the Saar Assembly had no 
real power and only advised the High 
Commissioner of the League of Nations 
who ruled the territory. Today, Saarland- 
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ers are getting more self-government than 
they have ever known before. 

Local governments, schools, courts and 
social-security systems all are run by 
Saarlanders. They levy and collect most 
of their own taxes. They draft their own 
budgets, choose their own civil servants 
and have their own marriage, divorce and 
religious laws. Men who fled the Saar 
when Hitler took over were made leaders 
by the French at the start, and now, after 
three free elections, they still are at the 
top of Saar Government. Frenchmen hold 
veto authority at the top, but Saar leaders 
say they are satisfied. The Saar Prime 
Minister, Johannes Hoffman, told U. S. 
News & World Report: “The people of 
the Saar are by no means democrats yet.” 

Communists have few followers in the 
Saar. They, alone of the four parties per- 
mitted to function, oppose the separation 
of the Saar from Germany, but they got 
only 9 per cent of the vote in the last 
elections a year ago. French police have 
expelled a number of Communist labor 
organizers from the Saar. But the French, 
looking ahead, are worried about German 
nationalists, not Communists. 

Tug of war for the Saar is still to 
come, and the French know it. They ex- 
pect the West Germans to increase their 
agitation for the return of the Saar as the 
West Germany living standard, now on 
the rise, approaches the standards of the 
Saar and of France. 

Meanwhile, trouble over the ownership 
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of the Saar mines is likely to flare up 
again. France got title to the mines in 
the Treaty of Versailles after World War 
I. When the Saarlanders voted to join 
Nazi Germany in 1935, the French sold 
the mines to the German Government for 
an agreed price of about 60 million dol- 
lars. But the Nazis made a down payment 
of only 5 million doliars and paid no 
more. So the French say they have a right 
to take the mines back again. 

Final decision on mine ownership, 
however, must be settled by a German 
peace treaty. As long as mine profits were 
plowed back into reconstruction, owner- 
ship was no problem. Now, however, the 
French want to find a means of using 
mine profits for investment in new indus- 
tries. They want to put ownership of the 
mines and _ allied industries into 
companies controlled by the French Gov- 
ernment and Saarlanders allied with the 
French. Chancellor Adenauer of West 
Germany, on the other hand, wants the 
Saar mines put into a pool with the coal 
and steel centers of Lorraine, the Ruhr 
and Belgium under international control. 

What will happen to the Saar in 
the end is a preblem for the world pow- 
ers, not just for France and Germany. 
This busy valley, a source of trouble 
after World War I, now is peaceful 
and prosperous. But the recent spat 
over the Saar between Bonn and Paris 
shows that it remains a source of trouble 
for Western Europe. 
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SMOKING MICE LIVE NORMAL SPAN 


U.S. Experiments Fail to Prove Cancer Rise 


Cigarette-smoking mice show 
this about tobacco: 

Cancer—It is just as common 
among nonsmoking mice as it is 
among the smokers. 

General health — Mice who 
smoke half their lives reach the 
same ripe age as nonsmokers, 
none the worse for cigarettes. 


Tests of the effect of cigarette smok- 
ing on health, conducted by the U.S. 
Public Health Service and others, re- 
sult in these conclusions: 

Cigarettes, so far as proof can be es- 
tablished, are not a cause of cancer of 
the lungs, lips, throat or other parts of 
the “smoke tract.” There is no clear evi- 
dence that smoking tends to shorten life. 
Digestion, however, does appear to be 
affected by excessive smoking. Cigarettes 
probably are harmful for people with 
some types of heart disorder. Smoking is 
not, so far as proof goes, a limiting factor 
in reproduction. 

A sharp rise in the incidence of lung 
cancer—at a time when smoking has in- 
creased greatly—has led to the theory 
that cigarettes are the cause of the lung- 
cancer rise. To answer that theory, cancer 
experts of Public Health Service are 
reporting the results of experiments that 
they have conducted, using mice for 
men. Mice were induced to take up 
smoking, and keep at it for half their 
normal lives. 

Specifically, for four hours daily, ex- 
cept Sunday, and for as long as 300 days, 
these mice were exposed to an automatic 
cigarette-smoking machine “which closely 
imitated human smoking habits.” The 
mice used by Dr. Egon Lorenz, chief of 
the Government’s National Cancer In- 
stitute biophysics unit, were of the strain 
most susceptible to lung cancer. 

Yet smokers among the mice showed 
no special tendency to develop lung 
cancer. In fact, they developed no more 
cancers in any part of the body than the 
“control” mice—the nonsmokers. 

Dr. W. C. Hueper, chief of the Insti- 
tute’s cancer-studies section, on the basis 
of these experiments with smoking and 
nonsmoking mice, makes this observa- 
tion to U.S. News & World Report: 

“No lung tumors among the mice were 
induced by smoking. Since other chem- 
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ical agents can induce lung tumors in 
this strain of mice within a few months, 
the conclusion was reached that, under 
conditions simulating human smoking 
habits as closely as possible, tobacco 
smoke is not a cancer-causing agent, at 
least so far as the lungs of this strain of 
mice are concerned.” 

To explore further into the theory of 
smoke-induced cancers, the research 
workers repeatedly painted mice in one 
group with tobacco tar—supposedly a 
cancer-causing agent. Tobacco tar was 
injected under the skin of another group. 
Still another group had tobacco tar sus- 
pended in its drinking water. In addi- 
tion, a tobacco-tar suspension was in- 
jected repeatedly into the blood stream 
of still another group of mice so that 
tar particles would be lodged in the 
lungs. 

Results, again, were purely negative. 

Still another approach was used in the 
effort to learn whether smoking is a cause 
of lung cancer. Research scientists rea- 
soned that, if smoking is a cause of can- 
cer, then a spectacular rise should be 
appearing in the incidence of lung cancer 
among women, who have taken up the 
habit in a big way in recent years. Young 
people, too, should be developing more 
lung cancers, since cigarette addicts are 
found more and more among the young. 
Also, cancer of the lip, tongue and throat 
should be on the rise. 





Natl. Institute of Health 
DR. LORENZ 
. results were purely negative 


Yet there is no evidence that the rise 
of lung cancer among women is more 
noticeable than the increase among men 
—or that any other of these developments 
have occurred. 

Dr. Hueper says, in this regard: “Cer. 
tainly there is insufficient evidence to 
support the claim that the recent spe. 
tacular rise in the incidence of lung can. 
cer is due to an increase in the smoking 
habit.” 

Cancer experts also have an answer for 
the physicians who report that they have 
found more lung cancer among smokers 
than among nonsmokers. Research work- 
ers point to proof that the average income 
of heart patients is far below that of the 
average person. But that doesn’t prove 
that poverty causes heart trouble. The 
fact is, as has been shown, that many 
heart patients have low incomes because 
their ailment handicaps them. 

As Dr. Hueper puts it: “The smoking 
habit may play a role in the production 
of human cancer, but the available evi- 
dence is in no way conclusive.” 

Other effects claimed for smoking 
arouse even more argument among phy- 
sicians and scientists than the cancer 
claims. The research scientists, it seems, 
are less convinced than most physicians 
and writers on this subject. They are not 
willing to make- dogmatic statements. 
But, on the basis of their judgment, this 
can be said: 

Digestion can be hindered by smok- 
ing, especially excessive smoking. Nico- 
tine, in some tests, has stepped up secre- 
tion of stomach juices—acid, bile. That 
could be good. But, if it is overdone, it 
could be bad. Most experts doubt, for 
example, that an acid condition from 
smoking causes stomach ulcer. But they 
feel that, for the individual who already 
has an ulcer, smoking, at least excessive 
smoking, can serve to aggravate the 
condition. Few physicians fail to order 
their stomach-ulcer clients to stop smok- 
ing cigarettes. 

Length of life, it appears, could be 
shortened by too much smoking, or by 
any smoking, but nobody seems to know 
for sure. Some sets of statistics indicate 
that heavy smokers tend to die at an 
earlier age than nonsmokers. But, say the 
experts, a man who is careless about his 
smoking habits is likely to be careless 
about his other health habits. Besides, 
who knows whether a heavy smoker dies 
at an earlier age from smoking or from 
the fact that the heavy smoker is likely 
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SMOKERS: THERE IS NO PROOF THAT THEY ARE COURTING CANCER 





to be a high-strung individual who wears 
himself out quickly anyway? 

The mice, again, provide a clue. The 
Lorenz tests showed that the normal 
mouse of the type used could look for- 
ward to an active life of better than a 
year and a half whether he took up 
smoking or not. 

There is another clue. Some tests show 
that smoking increases the individual's 
blood-sugar level. What that indicates is 
that the smoker is putting a strain on his 
central nervous system, is producing en- 
ergy unnecessarily. Logically, the indi- 
vidual who overdoes that sort of thing 
should expect to age more rapidly. 
Whether he actually does is something 
that has not been proved. 

Heart troubles of various types are 
popularly connected with cigarette smok- 
ing. The evidence depends on the type 
of disorder. For the common angina pec- 
toris, for example, most physicians play 
it safe and order their patients to reduce 
their smoking or, for more severe cases, 
to swear off entirely. Reason is that an- 
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N SMOKING HABITS 
... tobacco didn’t shorten their life span 


gina results from an insufficient flow of 
blood to the heart. And smoking can 
constrict the blood vessels and reduce 
that flow still further. But, again, most 
experts believe that smoking does not 
cause angina in the first place. 

As for high blood pressure, the picture 
drawn by the experts is hazy. Individuals 
who are not used to smoking usually get 
a brief rise in blood pressure by smoking 
a cigarette. But there is evidence that 
smoking does not cause permanently high 
blood pressure. For example, rats sub- 
jected to much the same tests as used by 
Dr. Lorenz showed the same temporary 
rise in blood pressure. But they developed 
no permanent condition. 

Actually, most physicians—and other 
scientists—are not much worried about 
tobacco effects on any but the most se- 
vere cases of high blood pressure where 
complications are present. That goes, too, 
for arteriosclerosis—hardening and _ nar- 
rowing of the arteries. 

Local irritations, it is agreed, can be a 
result of smoking for some persons. Still, 


few people develop what might be called 
a “cigarette cough,” and these are not 
always attributable to smoking. 

Reproductive processes seem unaf- 
fected by tobacco. Smokers among the 
mice, for example, were just as prolific 
as their nonsmoking friends. 

What seems indicated, in sum, is 
that the ordinarily healthy individual can 
get by without serious effects if he smokes 
in moderation, if he stays within the lim- 
its he has established as his “tolerance.” 
But individuals who have heart pains, 
ulcers, or other conditions that seem af- 
fected by smoking will do well to take it 
easy on smoking, or to swear off. 

Prospect, however, is that more and 
more people will take up smoking and 
complain about how harmful it is. Al- 
ready, people spend more on smoking 
than they pay all physicians and dentists 
together. And, a Government study just 
out shows, people whose incomes decline 
cut their spending on tobacco far less 
than they trim spending on food and 
doctors. 
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CHRYSLER’S REAL PENSION-INSURANCE BENEFITS 
BACKED BY COMPANY’S GOOD FAITH AND CREDIT 
REJECTED BY UAW FOR 10c “KITTY” FUND 


Statement by Herman L. Weckler, Vice 
President and General Manager of Chrysler 
Corporation, issued after the UAW-CIO called 
Chrysler employees on strike on January 25, 


1950. 


The hardships this strike inflicts on the 
public, on Chrysler employees, its dealers 
and stockholders are wasteful and unneces- 
sary. They follow the utmost effort on the 
part of the Chrysler negotiators to work out 
this problem in a sensible and reasonable 
way. 


If the Union demand for pensions and in- 
surance benefits is an honest one, Chrysler 
has met it—guaranteed pensions of $100 a 
month, increased life insurance, improved 
sickness and accident and disability bene- 


fits. 


Chrysler’s pension and insurance offer is 
better than the so-called pattern of econom- 
ic gain put out by the Union. 


Chrysler’s offer to pay pensions to retir- 
ing employees has behind it the highest 
credit a company can have, plenty of assets 


and good earnings. 


Advertisement 


To the Union leadership the employee 
benefits that Chrysler has offered are ap- 
parently secondary to other Union ideas. 


These Chrysler benefits, superior to any 
the UAW has negotiated elsewhere, were 
obtainable without a strike. The Union 
leadership however, has chosen to sacrifice 
Chrysler employees in an effort to escape a 
political dilemma of its own making. 


The Union leadership wants a “kitty” that 
it can get its hands on for other purposes. 
That is the only plausible excuse for its de- 
mand that regardless of Chrysler’s guarantee 
to pay pensions to retiring employees, 10c 
an hour must be set aside in a fund over 
which the Union can share control. 


The Union leadership sabotaged the col- 
lective bargaining conferences. It refused to 
discuss seriously anything but its demand 
for 10c an hour to be put into a fund. 
Chrysler repeatedly made it clear that the 
Company would stand responsible for the 
payments promised. 


Chrysler’s proposals were offered in good 
faith. These were subject to development 


























and clarifying. The Union was not inter- 
ested. For instance, questions as to service 
eligibility for benefits were bargainable. 
The Union leadership never got around to 
bargaining on these things. 


Chrysler pays wages regularly. It pays its 
bills regularly. Its pension and insurance 
payments would be just as sure and sound. 
The pension benefits of employees retiring 
under the Chrysler proposal would be sim- 
ilar obligations. 


There is no trick about the pension and 
insurance benefits that Chrysler has offered. 
They compare favorably with the economic 
benefits accepted by CIO Unions in the 
steel, glass, and rubber industries where 
there is no cost-per-hour equivalent. In im- 
portant features, Chrysler’s proposals are 
even better than the UAW has already ac- 
cepted in the automobile industry. And the 
Union leadership admits that the Ford set- 
tlement is not clear as to its cents-per-hour 


provisions. 


Insisting on a cents-per-hour basis for 
pensions and insurance, the Union leader- 
ship ignores the essential thing: which is. 
that employees can count on getting these 
benefits as promised—regardless of the cost- 
per-hour to Chrysler. 


Even actuaries cannot say definitely what 
the cost per hour would be or that the cents 
per hour demanded would assure the pay- 
ment of the benefits proposed. 


As for the Company’s proposal to extend 


the contract for five years: Pensions and in- 


surance came into collective bargaining as 
Union demands. They would be just as 
much subject to collective bargaining at the 
end of five years as now. We do not know 
any industry pension plan that is perpetual. 
Comparable pension plans accepted by oth- 
er CIO unions last year have terminating 
clauses and also are subject to renegotiation 
in the light of practical experience. The 
coal miners’ experience shows that creating 
a fund does not guarantee perpetuity of 
benefit payments. 


Calling Chrysler employees on strike. in 
the face of the pension and insurance bene- 
fits Chrysler has offered. shows again how 
difficult. if not futile, it is to try to do busi- 
ness with people who do such irresponsible 


things. 


In the last few days of these negotiations, 
in a further effort to avoid a strike, Chrysler 
substantially improved its proposals. But 
the Union leadership has continued to de- 
mand cents per hour—or else. 


The employees have no choice. The strike 
vote was taken last September before the 
Chrysler program of benefits was formu- 
lated and made known to our employees. 


It is too bad the Union leadership makes 
Chrysler employees go through the hard- 
ships of a strike in order to get the benefits 
“package” they could have gotten without 
striking. 


Herman L. Weckler 
Vice President and General Manager 


Chrysler Corporation 
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Either way the Republicans 
turn, they see a Roosevelt. The 
name is to play an important role 
in key 1950 campaigns. 

Franklin Roosevelt, Jr., is eye- 
ing the Governorship of New 
York. Brother James is already 
running in California. 

Future of the Roosevelts is 
causing concern among Dewey- 
Warren backers when they think 
of the 1952 presidential race. 


Two Roosevelts, heading Demo- 
cratic drives in States on opposite 
sides of the nation, are entering cam- 
paigns which, in 1950 elections, will 
have a strong influence upon the 
choice of 1952 presidential candidates. 

In New York, Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey is under strong pressure to seek a 
third term. And Representative Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Jr., now has the edge over 
others as a probable choice of the Demo- 
crats to run against him. 

In California, Governor Earl War- 
ren is set to try again for re-election. His, 





EARL WARREN VS. JAMES ROOSEVELT IN CALIFORNIA? 


TWO ROOSEVELTS 


Battles Now in Top States Could Be Key to ‘52 


also, would be a third term. He is op- 
posed by James Roosevelt—brother of 
Franklin—Democratic National Commit- 
teeman for California, once a Secretary to 
his father, President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. The two candidates will run in both 
the Republican and Democratic primaries, 
trying for the nomination of both parties, 
as is permitted in California. 

The situation in both States is de- 
veloping rapidly. 

Governor Dewey is building his issues 
on tax policies, budget balancing, and a 
privately operated health program, aim- 
ing shots at Mayor William O’Dwyer, of 
New York, and President Truman. 
Although he has expressed a wish to go 
back to the private practice of law, and 
some of his advisers have quit, he ob- 
viously is laying the groundwork for a 
campaign. 

Franklin Roosevelt is stepping out 
front in the civil-rights fight in Congress, 
taking Mr. O’Dwyer’s place as a speaker 
at a New York City Administration vic- 
tory dinner, making all the moves that a 
candidate must make to win a nomination 
from a convention. He appears neither 
eager nor uninterested. He is not bidding 
for the place openly. But he is willing. 

Governor Warren is clearing away 
factional fights inside the Republican 


Party in California and preparing to file 
in the primaries. 

James Roosevelt already is busily cam- 
paigning up and down the State. 

For 1952, the outcome of the races 
holds considerable significance. 

Governor Dewey has taken himself 
out of the running as a presidential can- 
didate. He has had the nomination twice 
and has lost. But, if he should win ye- 
election, he will have much to say about 
the man who is chosen. He will dictate 
the selection of the largest block of dele- 
gates in the Republican National Con- 
vention. And he has shown himself fa- 
vorable to the idea of picking Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Governor Warren, if elected, is not 
to be counted out as a possible presi- 
dential nominee in 1952. He is not in- 
terested in the Vice Presidency. He is 
likely to have the backing of his State 
delegation for the Presidency. And, with 
the changes to be made after the 1950 
census, his State is likely to have the 
second largest delegation of any in the 
nation by 1952. 

The Roosevelts are not in line for a 
Democratic presidential nomination by 
1952. But both of them are politically 
ambitious. A defeat for either this year 
would be a blow to his future hopes. 
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In two States, Republicans are up against a famous vote-getting name... 
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Franklin, Jr., has much of his father’s 
yote appeal, but he is young. James is 
older and shrewder, but does not have 
the infectious personality of his younger 
brother. 

The Roosevelt-Dewey race seems 
to be developing inevitably out of a 
tangled situation for both parties in New 
York. In this State, the two parties select 
their gubernatorial candidates in con- 
yentions. Odds are weighed carefully. 
The men are handpicked. There is no 
trial heat, such as a primary provides. 

On the Republican side, only two men 
are visible with records of winning State- 
wide elections. They are Governor Dewey 
and Senator Irving M. Ives. The Repub- 
licans do not wish to gamble with the 
New York Governorship; it gives them 
an edge toward winning the Stet> in a 
presidential campaign. They want no 
unproven candidate. Senator Ives does 
not wish to make the race. Consequentry, 
the pressure on Governor Dewey io seek 
re-election is increasing. 

Democrats also have caavassed the 
possibilities closely. But most of the men 
on their list have no records as vote get- 
ters. The two exceptions are Mayor 
O'Dwyer and young Franklin Roosevelt. 
And most Democrats say Mayor O’Dwyer 
eliminated himself as a _ gubernatorial 
possibility when he proposed that the 
State legalize gambling. 

Franklin Roosevelt is 35. He whipped 
Tammany by a 7-to-4 margin in his race 
for Congress last year. He has the staunch 
backing of labor and the Liberal Party, 
which is essential to winning elections in 
New York. He is knee-deep in the civil- 


rights fight, which helps to win votes 
from minority groups. And he has the 
financial support of many of his father’s 
old friends. 

If the Republicans name Governor 
Dewey, Mr. Roosevelt’s chances are im- 
proved. With an untried Republican can- 
didate, Democrats might make the same 
gamble with Paul E. Fitzpatrick, the 
State Democratic Chairman; Oscar 
Ewing, the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator, or James A. Farley, the former 
Postmaster General. In such case, they 
might try to put Mr. Roosevelt on the 
ticket as a candidate for Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor. But this is unlikely. Mr. Roosevelt 
wants first place on the ticket, or none. 

Roosevelt-Warren contest in Cali- 
fornia already is moving into active 
stages. Both Governor Warren and James 
Roosevelt have had considerable success 
in beating down opposition in their own 
parties. 

Governor Warren was not liked by 
some big-business groups. He had a fight 
with Republicans in the legislature over 
civil rights. But the rebellion has been 
squelched. The Governor now is re- 
garded as the best hope of the Republi- 
cans for beating Mr. Roosevelt. 

The Governor has never lost a State 
election. In a State in which there are 
almost 1 million more registered Demo- 
crats than Republicans, he won the nomi- 
nations of both parties in 1946. He is 
filing again this year as a candidate in 
both primaries, a procedure that is pop- 
ular in California. If he should win both 
nominations, the battle would be over; if 
he wins only the Republican nomination, 
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and Mr. Roosevelt wins that of the Demo- 
crats, the two will go into a showdown 
in the general election. 

Mr. Roosevelt was opposed in his own 
party by George Luckey, a wealthy ranch- 
man; Welburn Mayock, a Los Angeles 
lawyer, and other strong Truman sup- 
porters. Thev said that, after trying to 
draft General Eisenhower in 1948, Mr. 
Roosevelt gave only token support to 
President Truman in the subsequent cam- 
paign. 

But Mr. Roosevelt has demanded rec- 
ognition from the Democratic National 
Committee and, under the advice of 
Chairman William Boyle, his candidacy 
is likely to get the blessing of the Ad- 
ministration. Mr. Boyle is interested in 
votes, and few other Democrats on the 
California scene are figured to do very 
well against Mr. Warren. 

The net result is that Franklin D. Jr., 
and James Roosevelt, who favored Gen- 
eral Eisenhower over Mr. Truman before 
the 1948 Democratic Convention, now 
are moving out front in the Democratic 
Party in two States on opposite sides of 
the country. But the Roosevelts are find- 
ing they are.too much given to doing 
their own thinking to be well liked by- 
many organization Democrats. It is a 
famous vote-winning name, plus a knack 
for politics, that is moving them ahead. 

This fact now is bringing the two men 
who tried to capture the nation for the 
Republicans in 1948 up against two 
Roosevelts in a stiff battle to hold their 
own States. And these probably will be 
the No. 1 and No. 2 States of electoral 
importance in 1952. 
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. and, in each State, the outcome may vitally affect the campaign of 1952 
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Atomic-Age Battleships: 
Plans for Rocket Warfare 


Mud-bound Missouri drama- 
tizes a new defense question: Are 
the battlewagons relics or top- 
rank weapons? 

‘Mighty Mo,” on active duty, 
costs 6.7 million dollars yearly. 
Such ships were almost retired as 
white elephants in air age. 

But ideas are changing. Battle- 
ships are being re-examined as 
submarine-proof, guided-missile 
ships. They may be coming back 
into their own. 


Fate of this country’s last active 
battleship, stuck for weeks on a Chesa- 
peake Bay reef, is bringing out in the 
open the question of the usefulness, 
if any, of big warships in atom-age 
warfare. 

Big, powerful battleships are being 
widely viewed as a dying breed, leaving 
their last traces in the primeval mud, just 
as the big, powerful dinosaurs did eons 
ago. The Navy, until recently, shared this 
view. But now the admirals aren’t so sure. 

What has happened is this: 

The U.S.S. Missouri, which stuck in 
the mud on January 17, was retained by 
the Navy as its only active battleship 
largely because of President Truman’s 
insistence two years ago. Now primarily 
a training ship, the “Mighty Mo,” at 45,- 
000 tons, is the heaviest warship in serv- 
ice and carries a crew of 71 officers and 
1,400 men. She cost 100 million dollars 
to build, has a speed of more than 30 
knots, and has guns that can fire accurate- 
ly at targets up to 25 miles away. Keep- 
ing the ship in active service costs the 
U.S. 6.7 million dollars a year. 

At war’s end, the Missouri was the 
pride of the Navy, and was chosen as the 
fitting site for signing of the Japanese 
articles of surrender. She was the finest of 
23 active U.S. battleships, then still in 
good repute as offshore artillery and big- 
convoy protectors. 

But these battleships were the first 
major weapons to go into moth balls in 
the postwar years, when air and under- 
water battles seemed almost certain to re- 
place battles on the sea in future warfare. 
Battleship admirals became air admirals 
or, in some cases, were fired to make way 
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for carrier-minded officers. The Navy 
crossed the battleship off its “must” shop- 
ping list for future weapons. Only the 
Missouri remained in active service. 

Then the evolution of warfare began 
to take another turn and, behind the 
scenes, the Navy planners began to re- 
consider the battleship’s future. About 
that time, the “Mighty Mo,” on the way 
to Cuba for a training cruise under her 
new skipper, Capt. William D. Brown, 
ran aground while navigating a buoy- 
marked acoustical range in Chesapeake 
Bay. Stuck fast in the mud, the ship 
seemed the symbol of a dying breed. Peo- 
ple began to speculate on why the big 
ship was still in service at a time when 
military outlays are being trimmed on all 
sides. 

New developments in preparing for 
a future war show why the admirals have 
been reassessing the importance of bat- 
tleships in the U.S. arsenal. An under- 
standing of these facts may show, too, 
what’s behind a Russian decision to build 
up a powerful, modern fleet around a 
nucleus of new-type battleships. 

The developments center around these 
recent military advances in the air and 
under the sea: 

Defense against aircraft, both land- 
based and carrier-based, is developing 
rapidly, soon may make normal bombing 
missions obsolete. That’s the outlook 
based on a report by Senator Henry Cab- 
ot Lodge, Jr. (Rep.), of Massachusetts, 
that U.S. already has a self-aiming anti- 
aircraft weapon that can spot and de- 
stroy planes flying at speeds of up to 
1,000 miles an hour and at altitudes of 
up to 80,000 feet. 

Missiles like the German V-2 weapons, 
but guided by radar or self-navigating 
devices, are being viewed by both Air 
Force and Navy planners as the next step, 
and, ultimately, as the weapons to replace 
piloted planes. But the maximum range 
of these missiles for the foreseeable future 
is estimated by Government scientists as 
about 500 miles. So launching bases out- 
side the U.S. are to be needed, if Russia 
is assumed to be the target. 

Danger of submarine attack, however, 
is to make the use of most ships as mis- 
sile-launching bases hazardous. Russia is 
known to be building toward a goal of 
1,000 submarines in the next few years. 
What is needed, as the admirals see it, 
is a submarine-proof, guided-missile ship. 

The closest approach to that ideal mis- 
sile ship turns out to be the Missouri-type 


“STRANDED ‘MIGHTY MO‘ 
. .. glory or extinction? 


battleship, with its highly compartmen- 
talized and almost torpedo-proof hull. Its 
heavy armor, not its big guns, give it an 
edge over any other current type of Navy 
vessel in its defense against submarines. 
In addition, its 148 antiaircraft guns make 
it relatively safe from air attack. 

That’s the argument being advanced 
within the Navy to reconsider the role of 
the nearly discarded battleship in mod- 
ern warfare. If accepted, it may mean the 
revival of big battleships in modified 
form as this country’s prime long-range 
weapons. Besides the Missouri, 14 of these 
ships, in reserve status, are available for 
modification into guided-missile ships. If 
rejected, it probably will mean early de- 
commissioning for the “Mighty Mo.” 

What Russia is doing adds some weight 
to that argument, however. In building 
up a Navy that already exceeds the nv- 
merical strength of the active U. S. Navy, 
the Russians are concentrating on battle- 
ships, not aircraft carriers, as their major 
capital ships. No Soviet carriers are 
known to be in existence, or planned. 
But three new battleships are being built, 
to be added to three already in service. 
Each of these new vessels is to be a 
guided-missile ship, with two catapult 
towers for firing radio-controlled missiles. 
Size is to be 35,000 tons, somewhat small- 
er than the Missouri. 

Ultimate fate of the U.S.S. Missouri, 
then, unlike the fate of the mud-bound 
dinosaur, has not yet been decided. 
Evolution may yet save the battleship, 
through modifications to give it a prime 
role in the coming age of guided missiles. 
If not, extinction lies ahead. 
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WHY BERLINERS HAVE THE JITTERS 


Nerve war is growing in Berlin. 
Small-scale Russian blockade is 
part of it, used as a chance to 
show Soviet strength. 

One American slip-up started 
things off. Fuss over a railroad 
building, seized and then re- 
leased, made everyone jumpy. 

Real Soviet goal is to unite all 
Germans against West, force U.S. 
out of Berlin, clear the way for 
a Communist take-over. 


A new case of jitters like that which 
preceded the “air lift” is taking hold 
of Americans in Berlin. 

Germans in the Russian zone are pok- 
ing fun at the Americans who authorized 
the seizure of a railroad building, then 
withdrew the order as soon as Russia re- 
taliated with a small-scale railroad block- 
ade. East Berliners are painting “Go 
Home” signs on American buildings. And 
the Russians are using the whole incident 
in a propaganda game to prove U. S. is ac- 
tually weak when it tries to look strong. 

West Berliners, overnight, have be- 
come highly critical of the Americans for 
giving up after a brief brush with the 
Russians. They fear it may lead to a fur- 
ther U.S. withdrawal from Berlin at a 
time when the whole business life of the 
city is running downhill. An editor of 
U.S. News & World Report, visiting the 
city, finds the Americans upset and wor- 
ried over a “loss of face” they have suf- 
fered in a minor incident that has been 
pumped up out of all proportion. 

Real alarm, not yet expressed, is 
that the new flurry in Berlin can take a 
serious turn. The Russians have taken the 
upper hand. They are expected to keep 
on annoying transport into Berlin. 

A slip-up by a minor American offi- 
cial started the whole thing. He drew up 
an order to take over the railroad building 
and, in some way, it got into the wrong 
“out” basket. The order never got high- 
level approval. The next thing anybody 
knew, West German police took over the 
building, which belonged to the Rus- 
Sians under an Allied agreement of 1945, 

Instead of admitting the error, Amer- 
ican officials decided to carry the thing 
through by claiming that they needed the 
rooms. Actually, Berlin is full of empty 
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offices, including hundreds in American 
and British-occupied buildings. 

Crackdown by the Russians followed 
quickly. Trains were tied up. An Amer- 
ican military train going from Berlin to 
Frankfurt was delayed six hours. Wash- 
ington officials, remembering last year’s 
blockade, became so alarmed that sub- 
sequent trains were forbidden to carry 
any but American military personnel and 
Government-paid civilians. A U.S. News 
& World Report editor was taken off a 
train and had to argue half an hour before 
being permitted to resume a routine trip 
from Frankfurt to Berlin. 

Train service on the Berlin-district rail- 
way was delayed for a while but, other- 
wise, the Russians did not interfere with 
railroad transport between Berlin and the 
Western zones. They need the train traf- 
fic because it earns money for their East 
German Government. 

They did begin slowing down truck 
traffic, however, and at times as many as 
400 vehicles were lined up on either side 
of the Helmstedt road block on the 
Soviet-zone border. 

Most Berliners expect similar harass- 
ment of travel to continue, off and on, but 
few look for the return of a full-scale 
blockade. What worries them more is any 
rumor, such as that which sprang from 
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the U.S. turnaround over the railroad 
building, that American forces might get 
out of Berlin entirely. 

Russian strategy is to use the mix- 
up over the railroad building as part of 
their campaign to discredit the West and 
unite the sympathies of all Germans be- 
hind the Communists. To win German 
friends, they are staging big rallies that 
appeal to German nationalism and are do- 
ing many things to make East Germans 
happy and contented. 

Government seizure of industry is be- 
ing forgotten. Private business is getting 
encouragement. Nazis, once denounced, 
are being pardoned in East Germany. 
Concentration camps are being emptie “d 
and shut down. Thousands of prisoners 
get their freedom each week. 

East Berlin Communists are encour- 
aged to re-establish old friendships with 
non-Communists in the West, to speak 
out for the withdrawal of occupation 
troops. The objective is to unify all Ger- 
man parties behind a Communist drive 
against the Western Allies. A big talking 
point is the full employment in Soviet 
Germany, compared with rising unem- 
ployment in the West. 

The Russians are counting on this cam- 
paign—not a new blockade-to force the 
Western Allies out of Berlin. 
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. in Round 2, they marched back again 








You home folks would be lost without it! 


It lights, cooks, heats, freezes, cleans 


HESE feathered folks don’t give a peep 
| about the electricity flowing through 


their high-wire perches . . . 


and entertains. 


It helps industry make just about every- 


thing you use or enjoy. 


It’s a big part of Allis-Chalmers’ job! 


New Equipment Cuts Costs in Power Generation, Distribution ... 
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Allis- Chalmers “‘ Unitline” series 
of standardized designs (turbines of 
11,500 kw and larger) offers clean, 
attractive lines. New units are highly 
self-contained for simplified installa- 
tion, inspection and maintenance. 


Higher steam pressure require- 
ments of modern turbine generating 
plants are met by this new A-C 
barrel-type boiler feed pump. It offers 
high efficiencies, with traditional 
Allis-Chalmers reliability. 
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All down the line—from power-house to 
you—Allis-Chalmers electrical experience 
is at work—in giant hydraulic and steam 
turbines—in generators and transformers, 
electric motors and controls. 


Today, Allis-Chalmers is one of the Big 
3 in Electric Power Equipment—helps every 
basic industry bring you the things you 
need in the quality and quantity you want! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1388 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 





Newly developed, corona-free in- 
sulation is used by Allis-Chalmers in 
power transformers. Offers great re- 
sistance to repeated and severe im- 
pulse voltages—makes transformers 


long-lived, dependable. 
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Drawing on 103 years 
of machine-building 
experience, A-C offers 
important savings to 
every industry aiding 

your good living today. 
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|ALLIS-CHALMERS 


One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 





Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 











Look What’s Happened to the 
Old-Fashioned Coal Shovel 


This is a battery of coal pulverizers. Each grinds a con- 
tinuous flow of coal to talcum powder fineness. And a blast 
of air whips it into the roaring fires of public utility boilers 
to make electricity for an entire city. 

Coal for uses such as this must possess specific qualities. 
It must deliver a specified heat output. Even its ash content 
must meet pre-determined standards unvaryingly. 

To provide coal with the stable and specialized character- 
istics needed by industry, mine operators have built prepara- 
tion plants, many costing as much as a million dollars each. 
Here coal is washed of loose impurities, graded for size, 
tested for chemical content and then blended or treated to 
each industrial buyer’s specifications. 

Because coal has dependable qualities, it continues to be 
the chief source of the nation’s electricity. By far, most of the 
new electric generating stations across the country are coal- 
burning plants. Coal that is truly “prescription-prepared” pro- 
vides high productive efficiency at economical cost . . . not 
only for public utilities, but for other industrial users. 





Photo of Mitchell Station, West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mechanization of America’s bituminous 
coal mines has all but banned the pick and 
shovel. Electric-powered drills, cutting 
machines, loaders and timbering equip- 
ment do most of the “heavy work.” Such 
mechanization, in fact, has made the work 
of the miner that of a highly skilled ma- 
chine operator or specialized workman 
who earns bigger hourly wages than those 
paid in any other major industry. 
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BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


LONDON. ...BERLIN....BELGRADE....OSLO.... 





>> This is an estimate of what Joseph Stalin is likely to be up to in Europe 
during the next few months, now that he has so much of Asia in the bag. 
This estimate, accepted by U.S. and West European officials as the best 
available, underlies the West's military, political plans for the near future. 
No shooting war is in the picture, no Soviet military move on a big scale. 
No letup in "cold war" in Europe or the Middle East is to be expected. 
Peace talk is to continue to screen Moscow's maneuvers everywhere. 
Probing for soft spots, under cover of peace talk, is the thing to expect. 











>> Specifically, looking at areas where Stalin is showing interest..... 
Berlin is an obvious soft spot now being probed. This is to ‘continue. 
Blockade of Berlin on 1948-49 model, however, is not looked for. 
West Germany is another soft spot, and Stalin's central target in Europe. 
Soviet campaign to undermine West Germany may warm up rather rapidly. 
Finland, under Moscow's pressure now, is not expected to yield. 
Iran is kept in state of jitters by Stalin. Trouble there is a possibility. 
Austria can't expect a peace treaty, withdrawal of Soviet troops, until 
Stalin's feud with Marshal Tito in neighboring Yugoslavia comes to an end. 
Liquidation of Tito is first on Stalin's order of business in Europe. 
Spring offensive against Tito's Yugoslavia is just about certain. 














>> In Berlin, a U.S. blunder has given Russia an unexpected opportunity to 
score a propaganda victory. The Russians are making the most of it. 

What _happened was that an error by U.S. underlings let some space-hungry 
Berliners into a building that the Russians still occupied in part, and claimed 
control of in total. By the time the U.S. high command heard about the error, 
the only choice was between standing pat and retreating as gracefully as 
possible. It was decided to retreat. (You get the full story on page 29). 

One result has been to make the U.S. look foolish in Berlin. 

Another result is to make Berliners feel more uneasy about their future. 








>> Actually, Russia began reviving the cold war in Berlin, interfering with 
truck movements, a few days before the building mix-up occurred. 

Back of the truck stoppages, the transport tie-ups..... 

Metal famine in Soviet Germany is a big factor. Russia needs scrap metal 
for a struggling steel industry in East Germany. Shopkeepers, housewives are 
Spurred on to turn in all the metal they can find. "Metal thieves" are getting 
stiff jail sentences. So trucks carrying metal in or out of Berlin are halted. 

Economic squeeze on West Berlin is a factor, too. It works this way: A 
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radio manufacturer in Cologne, say, places an order for radio tubes with his old 
supplier in Berlin. But then trucks hauling the tubes out of Berlin are held up 
by the Russians, delayed for days or weeks. The Cologne manufacturer, next time, 
decides to buy tubes elsewhere. West Berlin loses orders, jobs, industries. 


>> As it is, West Berlin is kept going largely by relief funds supplied by the 
Allies. One of.three West Berliners is jobless or on part-time work. 
Russians can be expected to continue their Squeeze, try to force West out. 
Creeping blockade of Berlin, not enough to require another "air lift," just 
enough to harass Allies and discourage Berliners, seems to be in the cards. 
Allies have to hang on for reasons of prestige in Germany, in Europe. 
U.S. withdrawal is not planned. It would be a terrific shock to Germans. 








>> In Belgrade, question is what form Stalin's spring offensive will take. 
-Invasion by Soviet troops, full-scale blitz against Yugoslavia, is thought 
unlikely. Stalin can't tell where that might end. Odds are against it. 
Invasion by satellite troops wouldn't be so risky for Stalin, but might not 
end right, either. Tito's troops probably can outfight satellite armies. 
Invasion by guerrillas is most likely. It doesn't openly commit Stalin, 
can be managed at small cost for large returns=-sometimes. Skillful guerrillas, 
too, may be able to sabotage Yugoslav mines, railroads, perhaps even shoot Tito. 
There are signs Stalin is getting things tidied up for this kind of in- 
vasion. Guerrillas chased out of Greece are in training in Albania and Bulgaria. 
Satellites bordering Yugoslavia are cleaning house of Tito supporters. Moscow 
military men are in command in Bulgaria, have things under control elsewhere. 
But Tito, with increasing U.S. economic help, shows few signs of worry. 
Best guess in Belgrade is that he'll withstand Stalin's spring offensive. 














>> Norwegians, unworried about war with Russia soon, are planning a six-year 
program to reorganize their defenses, to gear in with the Atlantic Pact. 

It's a complete overhauling of Norway's defense strategy, system of bases, 
employment of armed forces. It's also quite a break with Norway's neutral past. 

Defense strategy, under the new plan, is to divide Norway into four self- 
contained defense areas. Rugged terrain makes this advisable. Forces in each 
area are to be equipped for delaying action until help comes from the West. 

Army is to be reorganized into a field army and Several local defense 
forces, with increased man power. Special armored units are to defend airfields. 

Air Force is to develop plans for close co-operation with Allied air power. 

Navy, besides getting a few more ships, is to build new bases. Main sub- 
marine base is to be moved out of Oslo Fjord to Bergen, on Atlantic Coast. It 
is more accessible to Allied navies, better in case of attack from South or East. 

Conscription is to continue under the new six-year program. 

Norway's arms production, especially of small arms, is to be stepped up. 














>> In Oslo, chances seem good that most of this program will be voted by 
Parliament this spring. A Government commission, composed of military experts 
and representatives of all political parties, has spent three years on it. Only 
dissenting voice was that of the one Communist member. He voted no on everything. 

Cost is the only sticking point. The new program adds 378 million dollars 
to a defense budget that already seems very high to most Norwegians. 
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transportation 
by rail— 


the only form of transportation which can 
and does handle anything, anywhere, anytime, 


in any quantity, for anyone. 


For such service at its best—Ask our man! 


BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things — better ! 
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Each Briton Votes Only for Local Representative in Parliament, 
But That’s How He’ll Decide the Fate of Socialism on February 23 


LONDON 

OCIALISM Is ABOUT to be judged by 

British voters. A general election, set 
for February 23, can settle whether the 
Labor Party continues to run the coun- 
try or whether the Conservative Party 
will get the job. 

Under British rules, the people’s choice 
is expressed indirectly by the election 
of members of the House of Commons. 
There is no nation-wide ballot carrying 
the names of two rival leaders such as 
Clement R. Attlee, Labor, and Winston 
Churchill, Conservative. Nor do the na- 
tional totals of the popular vote of com- 
peting parties decide the outcome. 

It’s basically a question of one party’s 
winning a majority of the 625 seats in 
Parliament. Automatically, Britain’s King 
calls upon the leader of that party to be- 
come Prime Minister and the latter picks 
a Cabinet. 

All citizens over 21, except hereditary 
members of the House of Lords, felons 
or lunatics, are eligible to vote if proper- 
ly registered. In 1945, about 76 per cent 
of those eligible voted. This year, with 
34,400,000 persons registered, Britain 
expects a vote above 25,000,000, subject 
to February weather. 

The common denominator in a British 
election is the parliamentary constitu- 
ency, roughly equivalent to the congres- 
sional district in the United States. Can- 
didates for Parliament, in the British 
phrase, are “adopted” by party organiza- 
tions in each district. There are no pri- 
maries. 

Wide flexibility arises from the fact 
that in Britain, unlike the U.S., a can- 
didate need not be a resident of the 
area that he wants to represent. 

There are abundant instances also 
where candidates are informally decided 
upon by party organizations many 
months, even years, ahead of an elec- 
tion and regardless of whether the in- 
dividual so chosen already holds a seat. 
More often than not the official filing of 
nomination papers, now due February 
13, is just a formality. 

To keep the ballots clear of candidates 
who lack a substantial following, British 
rules require that each candidate for 
Parliament post the equivalent of $400 
which is forefeited if he polls less than 
% of the votes in his district. For ex- 
ample, of 85 Communists who have been 
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parliamentary candidates since 1929, de- 
posits have been forfeited by 63 because 
they failed to poll the minimum number 
of votes. 

Everywhere a candidate has the as- 
sistance of a campaign manager who, in 
Britain, is called “the agent.” He is a pro- 
fessional organizer and vote getter— 
hired, schooled and trained by the party, 
and often making his work a lifetime oc- 
cupation. Other help, of course, comes 
from the national party and from in- 
dividuals. 

Despite the fact that voting is, basical- 
ly, a local affair, individual races do not 
vary as much in their character as Ameri- 
cans might expect. The British Isles are 
a small area, and local campaigns are 
keyed to national party programs, to the 
country-wide broadcasts of the topmost 
leaders and to the debates stirred by big 
newspapers, several of which have cir- 
culations of about 4 million. 

It is difficult to make direct compar- 
isons with the campaign expenses in the 
U.S. But to solicit a population a third 
as large as that of the U.S., the total 
spending of all parties, major and minor, 
in the current campaign is likely to ex- 
ceed the equivalent of 4 million dollars. 
Both Labor and Conservative parties 
seem sure to approach the legal limit 





of expenditures, which is in the neigh- 
borhood of 1.5 million dollars each. 

Actual voting bears considerable re. 
semblance to an American election, ex- 
cept that there are no voting machines 
and the tabulating system varies. 

Most polling places are to be open 
from 7 a.m. to 9 p.m. instead of the tra- 
ditional 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. The two extra 
hours are desired by the Labor Govern- 
ment to assure a maximum turnout of 
workingmen voters. Each voter present- 
ing himself at the polling place has his 
registration verified by a clerk and is 
given a ballot paper. 

In voting, there is nothing like the 
formality that used to take place in 
Dutchess County, New York, when 
Franklin D. Roosevelt personally de- 
scribed himself as a “tree grower” or 
farmer. But in listing his profession on 
the printed ballots—which he must do— 
Mr. Churchill does have numerous choices 
as to whether he shall identify himself 
as “author,” his customary preference, 
or “landowner,” or some similar under- 
statement of his politica] stature. Mr. 
Churchill's name appears only in his own 
constituency, which is a London suburb. 

The voter takes a ballot into a recess 
and marks it with an X in a ruled space 
to the right of his chosen candidate’s 
name. Then he folds the ballot over once 
and personally places it in a metal box. 
The voter must mark his paper by him- 
self, and if he shows it to anyone his 
ballot automatically becomes invalid. At 
the end of the polling, a clerk seals the 
boxes and they are taken to a town or 
county hall for counting. 

Thursday is the traditional voting day 
in Britain, and, in a close election, it 
may take nearly 24 hours before the final 
result is known. 

In the present campaign, nearly 1,700 
candidates are competing for seats in 
the House of Commons. The 625 win- 
ners are to gain a great deal of prestige, 
but rather scanty material rewards. The 
annual salary of a British M.P. is the 
equivalent of $2,800. 

Few find this sum enough to live on 
away from home in London half the year. 
Accordirgly, M.P.’s are authors, writers, 
critics, lawyers, real estate operators, 
merchants, union officials and industrial- 
ists, pursuing their occupations parallel 
with their political careers. 
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$100,000,000 


International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


2% Serial Bonds of 1950 


Dated February 15, 1950 Due $10,000,000 each February 15, 1953-1962, inclusive 


In the opinion of the General Counsel of the Bank, and subject to the qualifications stated in his Memorandum with 
regard to the Legality of the Bonds for investment, the Bonds are legal investments for national banks organized under 
the laws of the United States and are acceptable at face value to secure (i) special deposits of public moneys under the 
Act of Congress approved September 24, 1917, as amended (Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended), and (ii) deposits 
of public moneys of the United States with general and limited depositaries; and also are legal investments for 
commercial banks, savings banks and insurance companies organized under the laws of New York, Massachusetts, 


Connecticut and most other States. 


MATURITIES AND PRICES OR YIELDS 





Priced to Yield Priced to Yield Price 
1953 1.35% 1956 1.65% 1960 100 
1954 1.45 1957 1.75 1961 99% 
1955 1.55 1958 1.85 1962 98% * 
1959 1.95 





(Accrued interest to be added) 


The Prospectus may be obtained in any state in which this announcement is circulated from only such of the 
undersigned and others as may lawfully offer these securities in such state. 
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Byrnes-Truman Friendship Turned Sour May Change Course 
Of Solid South's Party System and Nation’s Political History 


> James F. Byrnes, onetime Senator, 
Supreme Court Justice, wartime “assistant 
President” and postwar Secretary of 
State, is returning to the political wars at 
70 as a man with a mission. Mr. Byrnes 
is running for the post of Governor of 
South Carolina. But he is seeking much 
more than that. His mission is to stop 
the Truman “Fair Deal.” 

Behind Mr. Byrnes’s determination lies 
a strange story that has taken many 
politicians by surprise. A once-beautiful 
friendship between Mr. Byrnes and Mr. 
Truman has soured. Only bitterness and 
recrimination remain. 

This enmity is dramatized by the Pres- 
ident’s press-conference comment that 
Mr. Byrnes can “do as he damn pleases.” 
It is stressed, too, by an acid exchange of 
letters in which Mr. Truman likened him- 
self to Caesar and Mr. Byrnes to Brutus. 
In reply, Mr. Byrnes denied he was a 
Brutus and said he did not consider Mr. 
Truman as a Caesar, either. 

Personal relationships thus are woven 
tightly into the fabric of a situation that 
could affect the nation’s history profound- 
ly. Many conservatives are hopeful that 
Mr. Byrnes’s campaign may produce a 
North-South coalition that, perhaps back- 
ing Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower, could 
beat Mr. Truman in 1952. 

In any event, to understand the future 
of presidential politics it is useful to 
know the story of Mr. Byrnes and Mr. 
Truman—how they met, how they grew 
mutually dependent, how they broke and 
how they have become enemies. It all 
goes back to 1935. 

Pupil and tutor. In that year, Mr. 
Truman came into the Senate from Mis- 
souri burdened with a feeling of inade- 
quacy to deal with national issues. He 
had been a farmer, an unsuccessful smalt 
businessman and a county jobholder un- 
der the Kansas City Pendergast machine. 
But he earnestly wanted to learn. He took 
his troubles to Mr. Byrnes. 

The latter was comparatively new in 
the Senate, too, but already had become 
a leader. He was—and is—wispy and gray, 
with a thin, lined face and quizzically 
lifted eyebrows, energetic, hard working 
and studious. When disputes arose, he 
showed a knack for blocking off areas of 
agreement and working out compromises 
on the rest. President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt found his talents useful. 

Mr. Byrnes, always sympathetic and 
congenial, took the new Missouri Senator 
into a group that gathered frequently and 
casually in late afternoons, sipped bour- 
bon and chewed over New Deal troubles 
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POLITICS ALSO MAKES 
STRANGERS OF BEDFELLOWS 


and the problems of getting legislation 
through the Senate. They still say at the 
Capitol that “Jimmy brought Harry up,” 

Mr. Byrnes, after a poverty-ridden boy- 
hood, years as a court reporter and lawyer 
and seven terms in the House, was back- 
ing the New Deal. He was doing 50, it 
became obvious, with some reservations, 
He balked at some of the spending ideas, 
the housing bills, the death sentence for 
public-utility holding companies. As a 
Southerner, of course, he was against 
the wage-hour bill and _antilynching 
legislation. But he could understand 
when, as a matter of party regularity, 
Senator Truman went along with the 
White House. 

It was an intimate, comradely and un- 
derstanding relationship that continued 
after Mr. Byrnes went to the Supreme 
Court and later became Mr. Roosevelt’s 
wartime deputy for domestic economic 
affairs. Mr. Truman became Chairman of 
the Senate’s War Investigating Commit- 
tee. Sometimes, he simply referred situa- 
tions that needed correction to Mr. 
Byrnes, and they were attended to. The 
intimacy was scarcely ruffled by one of 
Mr. Byrnes’s big disappointments. 

Vice-presidential plum. Mr. Byrnes 
went to the Democratic National Con- 
vention in 1944 convinced that he was 
Mr. Roosevelt’s choice for the vice-presi- 
dential nomination. Several others had 
the same idea, including the incumbent. 
Henry A. Wallace. Out of the scramble. 
Mr. Truman emerged as the nominee, 
and nine months later he was President 
of the United States. 

Again, Mr. Truman was overwhelmed 
with a feeling of bewilderment and in- 
adequacy. Again he turned to Mr. Byrnes. 
He wanted the latter’s sure touch close 
at hand. Foreign problems were crowd- 
ing in. On the train returning to Wash- 
ington from Mr. Roosevelt's Hyde Park 
funeral, the new President ca'led_ the 
South Carolinian into his car and asked 
him to be Secretary of State. 

World pacifier. Mr. Byrnes took over 
America’s foreign relations in the hopeful 
period that followed the San Francisco 
Conference. The United Nations had 
been established. True, Russia had in- 
dulged in some experimental obstruction, 
but that problem, it was thought, would 
not be too severe. 

The new Secretary of State had had 
little experience in world affairs. He had 
gone to Yalta with President Roosevelt. 
and that was about all. Mr. Truman, with 
even less experience, left foreign policy to 
Mr. Byrnes. The lIatter’s talent for nego- 
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GULF OILCOAT 


protects finished steel sheets and strip against rust, 


cuts removal costs 








One of the many ways that 
industry cuts costs with 


How to avoid rust on highly polished steel sheets and 
strip during storage and shipment is one of the serious 
problems which faces every producer of flat rolled steel 
products. Customers demand a blemish-free surface in 
order to avoid the expense of a refinishing operation. 

The answer is a suitable rust preventive. Such a prod- 
uct must be effective, yet be easily, economically applied. 
It must not stain, and it should be readily removed by 
standard degreasing methods. 

Gulf Oilcoat is ideal for this application, and is doing 
an outstanding job for many well-known steel mills. It is 
an economical liquid material which provides good sur- 
face coverage and resists drainage. It can be applied by 
dipping or spraying at the end of a temper mill or in 
special oiling machines. It furnishes excellent protection 
against rust even in very humid atmospheres—has 
proved its effectiveness for cold rolled products shipped 

























by barge or held in warehouses. It can be removed 
readily by the use of any petroleum solvent. The use of 
Gulf Oilcoat insures low application and removal costs, 
reduced customer complaints. 

Gulf Oilcoat is one of more than 400 Gulf quality oils 
and greases that are helping industry improve produc- 
tion and reduce costs. For effective assistance on every 
application of petroleum products in your plant, call in 
a Gulf Lubrication Engineer. Write, wire, or phone your 
nearest Gulf office. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Sales Offices - Warehouses 
Located in principal cities and towns throughout 
Gulf’s marketing territory 


Helps make machines 
produce more at lower cost 











and sometimes 
One writing 
with UARCO forms! 


Do your billings call for many copies? That need not 
mean many writings... nor many carbons... nor evena 
billing machine! See how this business supply firm turns 
"em out on ordinary typewriters—using the new UARCO 
Adapter and UARCO Fanfold Forms: 

Two copies for the customer . . . two for the Credit 
Dept. ... one each for Commission, Accounting, Payroll, 
and Factory. Eight copies in one writing—but wait! Split 
commissions require two more. And these, too, can be 
added without difficulty—still one writing! 

Magic? No, it’s the low-cost UARCO Adapter shown 
here, a simple device that makes any typewriter a billing 
machine. It feeds forms in packs of 500 or more sets... 
interleaving the same carbons through them all! You get 
as many copies as the job requires. 

Call your UARCO Representative now for a free dem- 
onstration. He’ll make a complete survey to find where 
you can save the most. 


UARCO INCORPORATED 


Factories: Deep River, Connecticut; Chicago, Illinois; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Oakland, California. 
Sales Representatives in All Principal Cities. 


UARCO 


INCORPORATED 
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AND REGISTER FORMS 
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tiation and compromise was expected to 
prove highly valuable. 

Mr. Byrnes, in the Senate, had been 
accustomed to working with men whose 
word could be trusted, who would recog. 
nize grounds for agreement and who 
were readily conciliatory about other 
parts of any dispute. The Russians, it de- 
veloped, were not of that type. Mr. 
Byrnes tried concessions, and only got 
called an “appeaser.” 

His policy was to be “patient and 
firm.” As the months passed, influential 
members of Congress and officials close 
to Mr. Truman wanted more firmness and 
less patience. Mr. Truman was growing 
into his job, getting a grip on it, and 
wanted to give foreign policy a more per- 
sonal direction. Mr. Byrnes, unlike his 
successors, Gen. George C. Marshall and 
Dean G. Acheson, did not realize this, 
continued to make foreign policy on his 
own. Reports to the President were 
meager. Irritations were multiplying. 

Then, there was the affair of Mr. Wal- 
lace. As Secretary of Commerce, Mr. 
Wallace made a speech urging what was 
considered a pro-Russian foreign policy. 
It came at a time when Mr. Byrnes was 
in the midst of an important conference 
at Paris. The President had shuffled 
through the speech in advance and given 
it perfunctory approval. But the speech, 
Mr. Byrnes felt, cut the ground from 
under his position at Paris. He demanded 
and got Mr. Wallace’s dismissal. 

Mr. Byrnes also was not well. There 
was a stomach ailment and a heart diff- 
culty. Back in Washington from Paris, 
he found that the attitude toward Rus- 
sia had hardened, and more quickly than 
his own. Both he and Mr. Truman wanted 
to make foreign policy. Men close to the 
President sided against Mr. Byrnes. He 
found it more and more difficult to get 
Mr. Truman’s attention. 

Finally, four months after the Wallace 
affair, Mr. Byrnes resigned. His bad 
health was given as the reason. He was 
not forced out and could have stayed on 
for months had he chosen to do so. Ap- 
parently, he simply saw no point in con- 
tinuing in office. On the night of his 
resignation, it was only with difficulty 
that friends persuaded him to attend a 
diplomatic reception at the White House. 

“Elder statesman.” Mr. Byrnes, 
friends say, thought he still might be con- 
sidered an elder statesman. He was con- 
sulted on some matters, but his advice 
went against that of the group around 
the President. Mr. Byrnes disliked the 
trend of the “Fair Deal.” Despite depar- 
tures in New Deal days, he remained a 
believer in States’ rights, took a forbid- 
ding view of big, central government and 
of big spending. 

The rift with Mr. Truman became 
definite. There was much White House 
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grumbling that Mr. Byrnes did nothing 
to help out in the 1948 campaign. But, in 
1948, Mr. Byrnes steered clear of the 
States’ Rights faction. He still considers 
himself a “regular Democrat,” a com- 
paratively new phrase in the South. 

The open break came with speeches 
Mr. Byrnes made in June and November 
of last year. He lashed the “welfare 
sate” more harshly, some observers no- 
tied, than most Republicans. The ex- 
change of letters, the decision to run in 
South Carolina and Mr. Truman’s com- 
ment followed. 

Future in the South. Most South Car- 
olinians think the gubernatorial race will 
be a walkover for Mr. Byrnes. They also 
have some thoughts about his plans. As 
Governor of South Carolina he can, they 
think, become a rallying point for con- 





-U.S. Navy 
SAILORS TRUMAN AND BYRNES 
... they differed over the course 


servatives of the South, including the 
States’ Righters. 

In that way, he could lead a strong 
delegation into the Democratic Conven- 
tion of 1952. There also is speculation 
that, if he is unsuccessful in the Conven- 
tion or in moderating President Tru- 
man’s policies, a deal could be made 
with the Republicans to nominate a 
candidate acceptable to the Southerners. 
Thus, the Southern Democratic balance 
of power in national elections would 
be broken. 

At 70, Mr. Byrnes himself definitely 
is not a candidate for the Presidency. It 
is suggested that perhaps he might ac- 
cept a vice-presidential nomination, but 
that, too, is doubtful. For the present he 
remains a man with a mission, a man who 
has broken with a President. And on that 
mission and that break much of the 
country’s future depends. 
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When snow and ice cause nervous strains 
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Relax upon these Speedlined trains... 
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Chicago— Twin Cities 
Spokane—Seattle—Tacoma 


L f TWIN CITIES . 


2 a day each way 
Chicago— Milwaukee 
St. Paul— Minneapolis 
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Chicago— Des Moines—Omaha 
Sioux City—Sioux Falls 
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Chicago— Milwaukee 
Green Bay— Upper Michigan 
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Serving Wisconsin River Valley 
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HIAWATHAS 


During the dangerous winter months, leave 
your car at home and make intercity trips 
throughout the West and Northwest via The 
Milwaukee Road. You have no worries about 
snow storms, fog, icy highways or early 
darkness when you ride the smooth, steel 
highway of the Hrawatuas. If you really 
need a car at your destination, get one 
through the convenient Rail-Auto Service. 

The orange-maroon-and-silver H1Ia- 
WATHAS are all new and luxurious. Accom- 
modations are available to suit your travel 
budget. Round trip coach fares on The 
Milwaukee Road are just over 2¢ a mile. 

Ride with us. Ask your local railroad agent 
for information, or write to H. Sengstacken, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 708 Union Sta- 
tion, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


y? THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 
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Special Report ——_—____. 


Opening up of the steel indus- 
try's books shows the headaches 
in doing business nowadays. 
Nothing is the same. 

Costs are way up for plant, 
materials, labor, everything. So- 
cial security for workers alone 
adds millions and is mounting. 

As companies see it, prices still 
are too low. There still isn’t 
enough coming in to keep the 
mills modern, keep both labor 
and stockholders satisfied. 


Facts of life in the steel industry 
are providing a clue to problems of 
all U.S. industry in this period of 
rising costs. 

The steel industry told all under prod- 
ding of a committee of Congress. When 
unions forced that industry to accept a 
uniform plan of pensions and social in- 
surance, a rise in the price of steel fol- 
lowed. Union leaders had asserted that 
their demands could be met with no price 
increase. Congress, through its Joint Com- 
mittee on the Economic Report, placed 
the steel companies on the stand for ques- 
tioning. 

The story that emerged provides a pic- 
ture of the inner workings of one of the 
nation’s largest and most important in- 
dustries. 

Costs of doing business are shown to 
have risen substantially, due largely to 
higher labor costs. The experience of one 
company, U.S. Steel Corp., illustrates 
what is happening. On the basis of year- 
ly shipments to the public of 18.2 million 
tons of steel: 

Company pensions for workers, plus 
insurance, add 67.5 million dollars to 
wage costs. 

Pay-roll-tax rise is adding 3.4 mil- 
lions. 

Total is 70.9 millions, or $3.88 a ton, 
added cost for social security. 

Then there are other changes: 

Coal costs 19.9 millions more, per 
year. 

Freight costs are up 17.3 millions, 
because of higher freight rates. 

Scrap, tin, fuel oil and other materials 
are down, saving the company 31.9 mil- 
lions a year. 
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Net result is that steelmaking costs 
rose $4.17 a ton at U.S. Steel Corp. in 
the last part of 1949. Other companies 
reported the same kind of jump in their 
costs. 

Price increases, announced in De- 
cember, were found to be too low to off- 
set fully the added costs. U. S. Steel Corp. 
raised prices $3.82 a ton, 8 per cent less 
than its cost increases per ton. Inland 
Steel Co. added $4 to $4.50 a ton to its 
prices, against cost increases estimated 
at $7.22 a ton. National Steel Corp. 
marked up prices $3.50 a ton, figured 
costs were up much more than that. 

This point was emphasized by many 
company executives. They told Congress- 
men that prices are likely to go up again, 
in months ahead. Several companies said 
they will raise prices any time that com- 
petition permits. 

Pricing methods were explained to 
the Committee. U. S. Steel Corp. follows 
this policy: Prices are set on every single 
product so as to yield a profit over the 
cost of making that particular product. 
This means hundreds of prices, because 
there are hundreds of special finishes, 
grades and shapes of steel. But it also 
means that customers are charged equi- 
tably. Each pays the actual cost of the 
steel he specifies, plus a markup. 

The system works this way: A base 
price is set for standard products—sheets, 





—Harris & Ewing 
U. S. STEEL’S FAIRLESS 
Outgo climbs faster than income 


(This article represents the result of gn 
extensive research on a problem of oy}. 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


COST OF DOING BUSINESS GOES UP 


Steel Industry's Books Explain Price Step-up 


bars, rods, other items. Then, charges for 
special finishes and other “extras” are 
added. These charges had not been 
changed for 10 years, in most cases, In 
the December, 1949, price change, some 
charges were raised, others lowered or 
left the same. 

Effects of the rise in steel prices, 
were analyzed by the steel companies 
for the congressional committee’s benefit, 
The chart on page 43 shows some of the 
data. 

In a house, about $19 is added to the 
cost of nails, steel beams, pipes, heating 
ducts, other things. That applies to a 
$10,000 house using three and one-half 
tons of steel. 

For a car, steel will now cost the man- 
ufacturer about $11 more on a model 
selling at $1,850. Car manufacturers are 
absorbing this cost. Several reduced 
prices on automobiles, after the steel- 
price rise. 

On the farm, about $5 a year will be 
added to costs in average cases. That is 
based on the estimate that farmers buy 
three fourths of a ton of steel, per year, 
in barbed wire, fence, tractors, imple- 
ments and trucks. 

A refrigerator, selling for $275, will 
cost 82 cents more to make, because of 
the recent price increase in steel. 

Where company dollars go, in 
giant corporations, was revealed in more 
detail than is usual. Benjamin F. Fair- 
less, president of U.S. Steel Corp., 
showed congressional questioners this 
record for his company, from Jan. 1, 
1946, to Sept. 30, 1949: 

Income, cash from customers buying 
steel, was $7,971,000,000. 

Outgo was $8,084,000,000, or 113 
millions more than income. Mr. Fairless 
showed the Committee how one corpora- 
tion could spend that much money in 45 
months: 

Wages 
000,000. 

Services and products from other com- 
panies cost $3,285,000,000. 

Tools and facilities, largely to replace 
old equipment, took 818 millions. 

Taxes amounted to 325 millions. 

Dividends and interest totaled 273 mil- 
lions. Another 17 millions was used to 
repay loans. 

Other companies displayed similar rec- 
ords. During the greatest boom in history, 
they were paying out more than they took 
in. One borrowed 48 million dollars in all 


and benefits took $3,365,- 
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@ 1950, By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 
teel- 
during 1946 and 1948. Another, smaller Repair costs have increased even high. U.S. Steel Corp. financial experts 
ll be company, sold 10 million dollars’ worth faster than prices of new equipment. In _ predict that as much money will be avail- 
at is of preferred stock, borrowed $3,465,000 1939, a steel company paid $653,000 to able, and spent, in 1950 as in 1949. They 
buy and took $3,350,000 out of its cash funds _reline a large blast furnace. Now it pays expect little change in business activity 
ear, to meet commitments in the 1946-1949 $1,416,000 for the same job. this year. 
ple- period. The money for replacement equipment Steel companies will be the first to feel 
New equipment is costing far more _ has to come out of company earnings, it any downturn that comes, however. For 
will than plans allowed, the companies re- was noted. A business that does not earn _ illustration, the president of one company 
e of ported. One executive said his engineers enough to provide for replacement of described the business slowdown in 
raised estimates five times on a modern- plants is giving away its assets to the spring, 1949: 
in izing plan. The final price was 145 mil- customers in the form of low prices. One Buyers who could see no limits to 
i0re lion dollars higher than first expected. steel manufacturer said that is what his their steel needs in March of that year 
‘air- Yet, each company told the Committee, company is doing, at present prices. informed this company in April that 
rp., improved machinery is essential for sur- The stockholder was pictured as the _ they needed no more steel in 1949. Some 
this vival. There are about 200 steel com- “forgotten man” of the steel industry. customers telegraphed cancelations of or- 
eS panies, each striving to beat the other Stockholders number 468,000 individuals ders, while their expediters were still in 
fellow’s costs and selling prices through and 47,900 institutions and businesses. the steel plant trying to get the orders 
ring more efficient equipment. Steelworkers number about 600,000. The filled faster. Orders fell nearly 70 per cent 
Some examples of equipment costs share of steel companies’ income going to in four months’ time. Business recovered 
113 were cited: stockholders is smaller than it was before markedly in the last half of 1949, but the 
less A blast furnace costing 10.8 million the war, while workers get a larger share. company’s sales for the year were 16 per 
yra- dollars in 1939 costs about 21.7 million Some calculations were displayed to cent lower than in 1948. 
45 today. show a steel stockholder’s position. One During downturns in sales, steel com- 
An ore ship, biggest on the Great company showed that a man who bought _ panies’ income plummets while costs de- 
35, Lakes, was recently completed for Inland __ its stock in 1923 could have done better cline slowly. Heavy losses are likely. 
Steel Co. at a cost of more than 5 million by investing in Government bonds. This Prices have to yield earnings in good 
ym- dollars. Back in 1926, the company paid company’s common stock earned an an-_ times to carry the companies through 
12 million for the newest, biggest ship nual 1.6 per cent on its value during the _ bad times. 
ace on the Lakes at that time. last 27 years. Government bonds pay 2% This is the picture of cause and 
A grinder, bought for $24,500 in per cent and offer complete security. effect in steel prices as presented to the 
1926 by the National Steel Corp., has to The point stressed to the Committee Joint Committee on the Economic Report. 
nil- be replaced by a new one costing $138,- was this: If investors are not promised a Union leaders challenge the steel execu- 
to 800. National Steel’s total property is higher return, they will not provide the _ tives’ arguments. They say that pensions 
carried on the company’s books at 390 money for future industry expansions. are not as costly as claimed. Some steel 
ec- million dollars. At present prices the The business outlook over the long _ buyers say their steel costs are up more 
ry, property would cost 1 billion to replace. term influences pricing policies, the steel than the average figures would indicate. 
0k A turbo blower is up 105 per cent in men emphasized. Right now, they told The debate will go on, but prices are not 
all price, compared with 1939. Congress, the outlook is good. Sales are going to fall while costs rise. 
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WHAT MINERS WANT: MORE WORK 


Reported from UNIONTOWN, PA., and MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 


Coal miners, smarting under 
three-day week and slim pay 
checks, are bitter but not rebel- 
lious. Refusal to go back to work 
at leader's suggestion does not 
mean a revolt is on. 

John L. Lewis still has the 
loyalty of his followers, but many 
fear he will win little for them 
this time. What the men want 
most is steady work, even at pres- 
ent rates of pay. 


Out in the mine patches of western 
Pennsylvania and Northern West Vir- 
ginia, the men who dig coal are rest- 
less and confused. Many are critical of 
the leadership of John L. Lewis. What 
they want above all is a full work week 
and a new contract with the coal 
operators. 

A tour of the coal fields by a member 
of the Board of Editors of U.S. News & 
World Report produced evidence that 
Mr. Lewis no longer was able to hold 
large groups of miners in hand for a 
three-day work week. Strikes in these 
areas, in Ohio, and to a lesser extent else- 
where, were in protest against the small 
amount of time the miners have worked 
in the last seven months. 

Mr. Lewis may have lost prestige with 
some of his followers, because of the 
union’s failure to come to terms with the 
mineowners, but the miners gave every 
sign of remaining loyal to him. His “sug- 
gestion” that they go back to work was 
not taken seriously by some union locals 
because the men felt they could help get 
a contract sooner if they stayed out. 

This seeming defiance, of Mr. Lewis, 
however, was in no sense a revolt. Most 
miners who would discuss it scoffed at 
the idea. Executives of steel companies 
and commercial coal mines, against whom 
the miners have been striking, also did 
not accept the “revolt” as real. 

Talk of revolt began to be heard after 
miners in this soft-coal section voted 
against returning to work on a part-time 
basis. Local and district leaders of the 
union had urged them, with varying 
degrees of fervor, to go back to work, 
quoting Mr. Lewis’s suggestion. But the 
miners around Uniontown voted over- 
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whelmingly to stay out. Substantial num- 
bers in other areas voted the same way. 
This refusal to go back to work was 
called “spontaneous” action by the union. 
But word going around the mine towns 
was that the mines were shut down as a 
result of orders from union district head- 
quarters. These orders, it was said, could 
not have been given without the knowl- 
edge of Mr. Lewis. Furthermore, so the 
story around the mines went, the orders 
specified what mines should be closed. 
Chiefly, these were steel-company mines 
and mines of the Pittsburgh Consolida- 
tion Coal Co. Consolidation is headed by 
George H. Love, chief spokesman for 
Northern and Western coal operators. In 
a few days, the “no contract, no work” 
movement spread beyond these mines. 
Miners said there was no color of re- 
volt in this action. As one put it: “The 
men were under the impression that they 
could help Lewis get a contract, and get 
it sooner, by staying out.” Another said: 
“I don’t think the men will ever revolt 
against Mr. Lewis. We're still back of 
him 100 per cent.” One union organizer 
harangued miners to end their strike, 





MINERS’ MEETING 


but reportedly told a friend, “They're 
bigger fools than I think if they go back.” 
Mr. Lewis's “infallibility, on the 
other hand, is being challenged by some 
of his members. They no longer regard 
their leader as a master strategist who 
always outsmarts the coal operators. 4 
few say privately that Mr. Lewis should 
have accepted a renewal of the old con- 
tract when it was offered months ago by 
some operators. ; 
Many miners are confused over Mr. 
Lewis's on-again-off-again tactics. One 
miner said: “We don’t know where heads 
is or tails is.” Miners in many instances 
indicated they have given up any hope 
of big advances in the new contract. They 
are willing to settle for steady work and 
full pay checks. And they confidently pre- 
dict that Mr. Lewis will find a way out. 
Blame for the delay in getting a con- 
tract is assigned by most miners to the 
coal operators. They argue that the big 
operators should sign the same agreement 
accepted by some small companies. 
Life for a miner has been hard in 
the last seven months, during the maneu- 
vering for a new contract. Some miners 





—Uniontown Herald 


... no color of revolt 
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NOW LAST 3 TIMES 
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have lost as much as $1,200 in pay be- 
cause of strikes and short work weeks. 
Under the three-day week, many miners 
were drawing as little as $1 every two 
weeks in cash, after deductions for gro- 
cery bills, rental of company houses, 
union dues and Social Security taxes. 
Even in mines that treated their employes 
most liberally, the two-week take-home 
pay has been no more than $20. 

Out of that pay had to come insurance 
premiums; electric, gas and telephone 
charges, and cost of transportation to and 
from work. One miner said: “We get 
nowhere. We can’t make any money. 
We're better off not working.” His wife 
agreed. This time many wives urged 
their husbands to strike, to get things 
settled. 

Public assistance already is being given 
to many miners, including some who 
never before had to apply for relief. 

Debts at company stores usually run to 
several hundred dollars, with a few going 
as high as $1,700. After some stores re- 
cently cut off credit, miners began to sell 
their automobiles and mortgage their 
homes. The ban on credit in company 
stores was relaxed a bit in some cases to 
allow essential items to be bought. 

Nonunion mining is another trouble 
facing union miners. A stronghold of this 
type of mining is Preston County, West 
Virginia. There, miners, many of whom 
have never belonged to a union, are 
working a five-day week under protection 
of court orders which have kept out 
the roving bands of union pickets that 
caused trouble elsewhere. 

These roving pickets at times gave 
evidence of going beyond any possible 
orders of union officials. For example. 
pickets shut down a number of small 





Chrysler's Pension Offer 
Vs. What Ford Workers Got 


Chrysler Ford 
Pension, includ- 
ing Social 
Security 


$100 mo. $100 mo. 


Retirement age 65 65 
Years of service 25 30 
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mines that had signed Mr. Lewis’s new 
contract and were supposed to get union 
protection. 

An injunction ordering full five-day 
work each week is a solution that many 
miners indicated they would welcome. 
Even many of those taking part in a 
strike against the three-day week seemed 
to be reconciled to returning to the pits 
under court orders. They showed no con- 
cern about what such an injunction would 
do to the union or to Mr. Lewis’s leader- 
ship. They just wanted to get back to 
work, full time. 


CONTROL OF FUNDS 
IS CHRYSLER ISSUE 


Issues behind the Chrysler strike are 
likely to cause trouble in other indus- 
tries as bargaining over pensions gets 
down to cases. There is more at stake 
than the cents-per-hour cost of such a 
program. 

Major issues leading to walkout of 
89,000 Chrysler workers were these: 

A trust fund, demanded by the ClO 
United Auto Workers, was a major ob- 
stacle in negotiations that preceded the 
strike, The union wanted the company 
to make payments into such a fund as a 
guarantee that pensions would be paid 
in the future. The firm insisted its high 
credit rating, its assets and earnings were 
sufficient guarantee that it would carry 
out its promise to pay pensions. 

A voice in operation of the fund also 
was sought by the union. What it 
wanted was a union-management com- 
mittee to determine questions of pension 
eligibility. Chrysler accused the union of 
wanting a “kitty” that it could get its 
hands on for other purposes. The com- 
pany did, however, offer to let eligibility 
disputes be submitted to an umpire. 

A cents-per-hour payment toward 
pensions and insurance was another de- 
mand made by the union through Nor- 
man Matthews, its Chrysler director. 
The company was asked to set aside 10 
cents an hour per worker, to be used for 
wage increases, pensions or insurance, or 
a combination of all three. 

The company argued that the amount 
of the benefits, not the cost, was the real 
issue. Chrysler agreed to grant the same 
$100-a-month pension that UAW had 
accepted from Ford Motor Co. earlier. 
Chrysler also offered improvements in 
health, life and disability policies with- 
out adding to premiums now paid by the 
workers. The company declared that its 
proposals were better than UAW’s Ford 
settlement and comparable to contracts 
signed by CIO unions in steel, glass and 
rubber. 

UAW claimed that Chrysler’s original 
offer would cost the company about 3 


cents an hour. The company said the 
original offer was raised in later discys. 
sions, but declined to place a cents-per- 
hour cost on its proposal. 

Duration of the agreement was an- 
other issue. The company originally 
asked that the new contract run for five 
years, with an annual review of Wages, 
UAW protested at freezing all contract 
provisions other than wages for such a 
long period, although it was willing to 
tie up the pension clause for five years, 

Some of the other points in the Chrys- 
ler proposal were acceptable to UAW 
even before the walkout. A few pro- 
visions went beyond the concessions 
granted by Ford last September. 

Differences between the Chrysler 
proposal and the Ford contract are 
shown in the accompanying table. Chrys- 
ler workers would not need to work as 
long as a Ford worker before becoming 
eligible for a full $100-a-month pension. 
At Ford, 30 years of service is required, 
against 25 years at Chrysler. Steel con- 
tracts require only 25 vears. 

Also, Chrysler workers would receive 
somewhat higher pensions than Ford 
workers if they retired at 65 before ac- 
quiring the full 25 years of service. After 
15 vears of service, a 65-year-old Chrys- 
ler worker, under the company’s offer, 
could get a pension based on $4 a month 
for each year of service. including his 
Social Security benefit. Chrysler said that 
this is more than the Ford plan pays 
under its formula for adjusted pensions 
prior to 30 years of service. 

The union, on the other hand, argued 
that the Chrysler, proposals did not go 
far enough. UAW contended that Chrys- 
ler could grant larger pensions or insur- 
ance than Ford could for the same cost, 





UAW’S MATTHEWS 
... trust fund, or “‘kitty’’? 
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because Ford has more workers near the 
retirement age. That may be one reason 
why UAW wanted to emphasize the 
cents-per-hour contribution of the com- 
pany in this instance instead of having a 
pattern based on the size of pensions and 
insurance. 

Chrysler’s reply to this was that other 
CIO unions were settling for a uniform 
pattern of benefits paid, regardless of 
varying costs to the companies involved. 


RULES FOR PAYING 
APPRENTICE WAGES 


Employers are being advised that they 
must follow certain rules if they expect 
to pay less than 75 cents an hour to work- 
ers who are in training for jobs in indus- 
tries covered by the Wage-Hour Act. 

The law permits the Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministrator to approve wages below the 
legal minimum where workers are learn- 
ing skilled or semiskilled jobs. However, 
many applications for such approval are 
being turned down because employers 
are trying to include unskilled jobs in this 
category. ; 

An apprentice can be paid less tha 
75 cents an hour where hired under ap- 
proved apprentice agreements, in train- 
ing for highly skilled jobs requiring a 
learning period of months or years. A 
machinest-trade apprentice, as an ex- 
ample, can be paid an apprentice rate. 

A learner’s rate applies to a semi- 
skilled or skilled job requiring less train- 
ing than is involved in an apprenticeship. 
For example, a sewing-machine operator 
in a garment shop might qualify for a 
learner’s rate while in training. 

Unskilled jobs, on the other hand, 
are not eligible for learners’ rates. The 
Wage-Hour Division of the Labor De- 
partment, for example, has been turning 
down all applications for learners’ rates 
for office workers. The theory here is that 
an office worker acquires his or her skill 
in school before being hired. 

In asking permission to pay learners’ 
rates in the approved jobs, an employer 
must obtain an application blank from 
an office of the Wage-Hour Division. The 
application is sent to the Washington of- 
fice of the Division. 

So-called subminimum rates, applving 
to learners, have been fixed by the Wage- 
Hour Administrator for several indus- 
tries. Recently announced orders include: 
knitted-wear industry, 60 cents an hour; 
cigar industry in continental U.S., 60 
and 65 cents, depending on the job; glove 
industry, 55 cents an hour for the first 
320 hours and 65 cents for the last 160 
hours of the learning period. Switchboard 
operators in smaller telephone exchanges 
can be paid 60 cents an hour and then 65 
cents during the learning period. 
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Why do some trains 


ride smoother 
than others 





Look at picture No.1 below. That’s what you see 
on the truck of a railroad carequipped with 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Journal Boxes. 

The cut-away picture, No. 2, ; 20 s the Hyatt 
roller bearings which enable the train to start and 
stop smoothly and give you greater riding comfort. 

Many famous name trains are today rolling 
on Hyatts—in the diesel locomotive at the head 





and every car it pulls. 

Hyatt equipped trains give noticeably smoother 
riding, and you'll be riding more of these Hyatt- 
Smoother trains from now on. Hyatt Bearings 
Division, General Motors Corporation, Harrison, 


New Jersey. 


No. 1 No. 2 














Nothing stuffy about outdoors 














dont put a cold 
in your pocket ! 





General Outdoor Adv Co 








NEW! EXCITING! The black light GOA to make your advertising 

flashes on and the panel disappears pay. General Outdoor Advertising 
. except for copy, red nose and Co., 515 South Loomis Street, 

product. When the “‘light’’ goes Chicago 7, Illinois. 

off, the panel reappears. No, black 

light isn’t black magic. It’s just * Covers 1400 

one of the new techniques that leading cities 

are constantly being developed by and towns 




















Nearly all subscribers to this 
magazine buy voluntarily. No 
salesmen call on them. They 


Sos NK LER send in their checks regularly. 


Lower Production Cost 


America’s huge FIRE waste is 
an overhead charge on produc- 
tion...an unfair burden on our 
manufacturers now competing * 
for world trade. Control the 


This point has real signifi- 
cance for advertisers because 
they know that such highly 
voluntary subscription meth- 
ods mean interested readers. 


FIRE menace. Let GLOBE tu. S, News & World Report 


Sprinklers protect your plant. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. Advertising Department 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO. .. PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 








30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 











NEW BOOKLET TELLS HOW GRAVELY POWER EQUIPMENT 


Solves Upkeep & Gardening Problems 


Give yourself the leisure to really enjoy L 
country living! This big Free Booklet is [2a 
chock full of labor-saving ideas—shows how Me f 
to give your home a lovely setting Am % 
without long hours, hard work! 

GS MAIL TODAY! EE a a 
GRAVELY motor prow & curtivator co. 2 

BOX 274, DUNBAR, WEST VA. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. OR 


YOU CANNOT expect to get a Goy. 

ernment contract, after revised cop- 
tract forms are put into effect, without 
saying whether you paid an agent to 
help you with negotiations on the con- 
tract. The Senate Expenditures Commit. 
tee reports that the new contract form 
is now being completed and eventually 
will be used by all Government procure- 
ment agencies. Contractors will be re- 
quired to tell whether they hired anyone, 
other than regular full-time cmployes, 
during contract negotiations. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes avoid paying 
a penalty for failure to file a person- 
al-holding-company return if the fail- 
ure was due to an error of a certified 
public accountant hired to handle your 
tax affairs. A circuit court of appeals 
finds that one company is not subject to 
such a penalty where it gave all neces- 
sary tax information to such an account- 
ant and asked him to prepare the proper 
returns. The accountant inadvertently 
failed to inform the company of its status 
as a holding company and to prepare a 
holding-company return. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on getting the 

courts to review the decision of the 
National Labor Relations Board in a 
union representation case even though 
the union is accused of violating the non- 
Communist-affidavit section of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. A federal district court re- 
fuses to review an NLRB representation 
ruling under these circumstances. The 
court points out that an exception of this 
court rule against reviews would be when 
a representation case gets to court as 
part of an unfair-practice case. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as holder of a license for 
the export of materials for use on 
construction or maintenance projects, 
file fewer reports with the Department of 
Commerce than heretofore. The Depart- 
ment’s Office of International Trade an- 
nounces that holders of these export 
licenses no longer need submit estimates 
of the quarterly requirements for the 
building or maintenance projects. 


* * * 


YOU CAN find out from the Secur- 

ities and Exchange Commission 
about changes in its rules for monthly re- 
ports that must be filed by companies 
having securities listed on exchanges or 
registered under the Securities Act. The 
changes are made in amendments to SEC 
Form 8-K. 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


m) YOU CAN get information from the 

Federal Trade Commission about 
trade-practice rules for the candy-man- 
ufacturing industry. Among other things, 
the new rules are aimed at preventing 
price discrimination and certain practices 
such as the marketing of candy through 
games of chance. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in handling the tax 

affairs of a corporation, expect to 
take a deduction for so-called interest 
paid on nonnegotiable notes that were 
exchanged for preferred stock, issued to 
the common-stock holders. In this case, 
a circuit court of appeals points out that 
the “interest” was paid at the discretion 
of the directors and depended upon earn- 
ings of the company. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as an investor in securi- 

ties, take an income tax deduction 
for amounts equal to dividends you paid 
in connection with stock borrowed to 
cover short sales, and to premiums paid in 
connection with acquisition of such stock. 
This tax advice is given by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue in reply to an inquiry. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an employer, fail 

to comply with the overtime pro- 
visions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
if the same processing activities of your 
employes produce goods for sale both 
within and outside your State and these 
activities cannot be segregated. A federal 
district court finds that the total time 
spent by employes of a small meat-pack- 
ing plant in such activities constitutes 
work covered by the Act, even though 
less than 10 per cent of the firm’s sales 
are made outside the State. 


o * * 


YOU CAN obtain from the Labor 

Department a booklet giving defini- 
tions of about 200 terms used frequently 
in collective bargaining, Government 
regulations and statistical reporting. Free 
copies of the booklet, entitled “Glossary 
of Currently-Used Wage Terms,” may 
be obtained from the Division of Wage 
Statistics, Labor Department, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
Wortp Report, on written request, will 
tefer interested readers to sources of this 

ic material. 
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Available For Lease 


THE GOVERNMENT OWNED 


INDUSTRIAL RESERVE FORGE PLANT 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


The Commandant, Twelfth Naval District, acting for the Chief 
of the Bureau of Yards and Docks, invites proposals for the leas- 
ing of the facilities at the Naval Industrial Reserve Forge Plant 
(Formerly American Forge Company), Berkeley, California. 
This plant, built during World War II for forging ingots into 
ship propeller shafting, large engine crank shafts, etc., contains 
extensive areas suitable for other industry, warehousing, or sim- 
ilar activity. 


DESCRIPTION: This facility consists primarily of a two-story 
office building containing 5,750 square feet of floor space and a 
steel and transite main forging building having 77,000 square 
feet of floor area, and housing a three thousand ton forging press 
together with the necessary furnaces, cranes, handling, cutting 
and other appurtenant equipment; a boiler room housing 
three-400 H.P. boilers; a handling yard with spur tracks, crane, 
fuel and water storage and pumping facilities, adjacent to the 
main forge building. 


LOCATION: The plant is situated on a 2.94 acre tract on Ashby 
Avenue just East of East Shore Highway in Berkeley, California. 


ACCESS: The plant is served by two spur tracks of the Southern 
Pacific railway main line. Truck access is by paved streets of the 
Berkeley highway system. 


UTILITIES AND SERVICES: Electric light and power, water, gas 
and sewage systems are installed and connected to the systems 
servicing the municipality. 


GENERAL INFORMATION: The property will be leased pursu- 
ant to the Act of 5 August 1947 (Public Law 364—80th Congress 
—First Session), subject to such restrictions as the Navy may 
deem necessary or desirable to retain the forging capacity of the 
plant. Leasing will be subject to Congressional approval. 

Proposals contemplating the use of these facilities for their in- 
tended purpose are especially solicited, and will be given prefer- 
ence over those contemplating other uses. Proposals to lease the 
plant, in whole or in part, for any purpose not inimical to its 
status as a Navy standby facility will be considered, but the 
right to reject any or all proposals is reserved. 

Written proposals, in duplicate, for the leasing of these facil- 
ities will be received by the Commandant, Twelfth Naval Dis- 
trict, Federal Office Building, San Francisco 2, California, until 
23 February 1950. The prospective lessees may inspect the prem- 
ises or secure additional information concerning the property by 
application to the Commandant at the above address. 


Moving deen? 
Surely you do not want to miss even one copy of this up-to-the-minute- 
news magazine. Help us to keep you well-informed about the fast- 
moving news events of the world by sending us your change of address 
at least two weeks prior to the time the change is to become effective. 
And please send your old address as well as the new address to which 
this useful news magazine should be sent. Help us to serve you promptly. 
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Send This Issue 
To Your Friends 
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ABOUT A GIFT TAX RISE 


Estate and gift taxes will be increased 
this year, if President Truman can have 
his way. He is asking Congress to lower 
exemptions from estate and gift taxes, to 
end the community-property principle as 
it applies to these taxes and to raise rates 
all along the line. The goal is to raise 300 
million dollars more each year. 

Heavier taxes on estates and gifts have 
been proposed regularly for years. The 
Treasury has tried time and again to 
convince Congress that more money can 
be had from these fields. Congress, how- 
ever, has balked at making the changes. 

In 1948 Congress applied to estates 
and gifts of married persons the principle 
of community property. Effect of that 
change was to enable married individuals 
generally to make larger tax-free gifts to 
wives or husbands, and often to lower 
the amount of estate taxes. Odds now, 
as in the recent past, are against Congress 
approval of changes sought by the White 
House. Even so, it is important to be 
aware of existing taxes and the possible 
effect of proposed changes. 


What is the community-property prin- 

ciple the President wants to end? 
He wants to do away with the principle, 
which was written into law in 1948, that 
one half of an estate already belongs to 
the surviving wife or husband. That is 
the community-property idea. It means 
that, under present law, a married person 
can leave to a wife, or husband, one half 
of his estate tax free. That is true in 
non-community-property States as well as 
in community-property States. 


How large an estate can a man leave 

entirely tax free to his wife? 
At present, a husband can leave tax free 
to his wife an estate of $120,000, without 
any estate tax being owed at all. One half 
of this would be the flat exemption that 
everyone gets. The other $60,000 would 
be free of tax under the property-splitting 
principle that the President wants to wipe 
out. To get this “marital deduction,” how- 
ever, the wife must have power to dispose 
of the property during her lifetime or at 
the time of her death. 


How high are the estate-tax rates? 
Actually, the estate tax is made up of 
two sets of rates and two sets of exemp- 
tions. But, roughly speaking, the estate 
tax begins at 3 per cent of a net estate 
and can run as high as about 75 per cent 
on a very large net estate. 


Next, what of gift taxes? 
The 1948 Congress also wrote the com- 
munity-property idea into gift taxes. A 


man can often give his wife twice as 
much as before without paying a gift 
tax. ’ 


Each person gets a lifetime exemption 
from gift tax of $30,000. That can be 
used up in one year or it can be spread 
over the years. In addition, a person can 
make gifts of $3,000 a year to as many 
persons as he wants without paying a 
gift tax. Under the split-income prin- 
ciple, a married individual now can give 
his wife, or husband, $66,000 without a 
tax, provided none of his exemptions 
have been used up previously. Then he 
could continue to make tax-free gifts of 
$6,000 a year to his wife. 


What of gifts to a third person? 
Here, too, a married couple gets an ad- 
vantage compared with an unmarried 
person. That’s because a gift from a hus- 
band or wife to a child or to any other 
person can be considered as coming one 
half from each, even though only one 
actually puts up anything toward the 
gift. That often has the effect of doubling 
the gift tax exemption of a married man 
or woman, when only one actually makes 
the gifts. 


How do large estates benefit from 
present estate and gift taxes? 
It often is possible for large sums to pass 
from one person to others without any 
estate or gift tax being paid at all. That 
is made possible by planning of gifts and 
estates. That was pointed out by Mr. Trv- 
man last week in his message to Congress 
asking a tightening of these tax laws. 


Take, for example, the case of a man who 
could transfer to his wife and _ three 
children a total of $300,000 through a 
series of gifts and an estate without pay- 
ing any tax. Here is how it could be 
done: The man could give his wife a 
gift of $60,000, thus using up his life- 
time exemption under the split-income 
principle. Then he could give his wife 
and each of the three children $6,000 
a year over a period of five years 
without a tax. The gift to the children 
would be considered as coming one half 
from the husband and one half from the 
wife. All of that would make a total of 
$180,000 in gifts in the five-year period. 
Then, if the husband left an estate of 
$120,000 to his wife, there would be no 
gift or estate tax on this transfer of $300,- 
000. On the other hand, if this man had 
made no gifts at all, and had left the 
entire $300,000—one half to his wife and 
the other half to the children—the estate 
tax would have come to $17,500. 
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Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


What the Government really thinks about the business outlook is presented 
by the Treasury. It's found in Treasury estimates of excise tax collections. 

Good business for 18 months--to mid-195l--is the official conclusion. 

Most firms are expected to keep right on selling at the current rate. A 
few businesses are expected to hit record volumes. Drop is seen in auto sales. 

That is the forecast of hard-headed officials. They are not supposed to 
paint rosy pictures of the future. Their job is to gauge the revenue that taxes 
will bring in. Their judgment is that trade volume will continue at 1949 level. 











To give businessmen a more detailed view of the Treasury's estimates..... 

Automobile sales are expected to be a billion dollars less from mid-1950 
to mid-1951 than in the 12-month period ending June 30, 1950. Auto industry has 
plans for big volume in next 12 months. Treasury estimate evidently looks for a 
sharp decline in auto sales in first half, 1951. That may never occur. 

Auto business, even so, is listed at 5 billion dollars a year. That would 
be a larger volume than was recorded in the year that ended June 30, 1949. 

Electric appliances, gas appliances, oil appliances are given another 650- 
million-dollar year in the period ahead. That's the current sales level. 

Refrigerators get an estimated sales volume of 650 million a year. 

Business machines are expected to continue to sell at 300 million a year. 

Radios, television sets, musical instruments are down for sales of 450 mil- 
lions in the year starting July 1, against 500 millions for the present period. 
Television sales boom, but this group has had a sales decline since 1948. 

Jewelry sales are expected to turn upward after several years of decline. 
Jewelry trade is put at more than a billion for the year ending June 30, 1951. 

In general, Treasury believes that durable-goods sales will continue at the 
current level for a year and a half--nearly everything except automobiles. 


























Sales of nondurable goods subject to excise tax are expected to rise. 
Beer sales are expected to go from 25 to 86 million gallons. 
Liquor sales are expected to increase from 160 to 163 million gallons. 
Cigarette smoking is expected to continue to increase in the period ahead. 
Gasoline sales are down for an increase from 35 to 37 billion gallons. 
Fur sales are expected to be better than at present but not as good as in 
fiscal 1949. Total sales for the year ahead are put at 275 million dollars. 
Luggage sales are down for an increase from 395 to 400 million dollars. 
Cosmetics and toiletries are estimeted to rise from 470 to 475 million. 
Sporting goods are expected to ring up 180 million, against 170 million. 
Most taxable services also are expected in the period ahead to rise above 
the current period. That includes theater admissions, telephone calls, freight 
shipments. Passenger travel is expected to continue at the current level. 

















There isn't even a faint sign in these projections of any serious downturn 
in business activity after the middle of the current year. Treasury analysts, 
obviously, don't go along with forecasts that business may drop later in 1950. 


A hopeful sign of stability also comes from business-investment forecasts. 
Plant and equipment buying this ye2r--calender 1950--is estimated to be 13 
to 15 per cent below last year. That is based on Government and private surveys. 





(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


Actual outlays for plant and equipment now are down about 15 per cent. 
Balance fact and forecast and you get the suggestion that the downward 
adjustment in business spending may already have been completed. If surveys are 

right (and they have been accurate in the past), business spending either will 
continue at close to present levels, or may rise somewhat in coming months. 

A stable trend in business spending, coupled with the stable trade level in- 
dicated by Treasury estimates, promises continued high business activity. 








There also are some specific signs that point to good business ahead. 

Oil industry plans to invest about as much in plant and equipment as in 1949. 
There will be a drop in refinery construction, but the decline in that area will 
be offset by a rise in pipe-line construction, mainly for natural gas. 

Construction industry sees 1950 as a bigger year than 1949 if business con- 
ditions continue favorable. Total construction volume for 1949 is put by the 
industry at 28.5 billion dollars. Volume for 1950 could exceed 29 billion. 

New construction this year is estimated at a possible 20 billion, against 
last year's 19.8 billion. Maintenance is put at 9 billion, against 8.7 billion. 
These estimates include projects not in Government data, such as atomic energy. 

Building-industry spokesmen point out that there is no material or labor 
shortage, that prices are stable at a point below the 1948 peak, that efficiency 
in production is better. These are counted as favorable signs for the industry. 




















Measurements of general activity show a rising business trend. Industrial 
production is about 180 per cent of 1935-39 output, against a 1949 low of 161 per 
cent and a 1948 high of 195 per cent. Factory output is 190 per cent. It sank to 
168 per cent from a high of 202 per cent. Strikes will reduce output. 


Business profits are down considerably from the 1948 boomtime peak. 

Total corporate profits in 1949 were around 16.8 billion dollars, after 
taxes. They were 21.2 billion in 1948 and 19.1 billion in 1947. 

Profit trend is mixed. Mining companies, as a group, are substantially less 
profitable. That's due to coal slowdown. Railroad profits are way down, but 
other transport companies are down only moderately. Manufacturers, as a group, 
are making less, but that doesn't apply to the auto industry or to steel firms. 

Public utilities earned more profits in 1949 than they earned in 1948. 

Conclusion to be drawn from lower 1949 profits is that margins probably 
were pared. Sales didn't decline nearly as much as profits. Companies had some 
inventory losses in 1949. In 1948, rising prices brought inventory profits. 
































Dividend payments, however, were higher in 1949 than in 1948, despite a drop 
in profits. They are running around 8.4 billion dollars a year, against 1948 
payments of 7.9 billion and 1947 payments of 7 billion. Business firms now are 
distributing almost half their earnings to stocknolders. 


Farmers apparently are going to require the Government to tie up a lot of 
money in price-support programs before harvests are in for the 1950 crop year. 
Official estimates indicate that Commodity Credit Corp. may have to put up 
as much as 6.3 billion dollars. About 3.4 billion already has been committed. 
Congress is preparing to boost lending authority of CCC by 2 billion. 
Surpluses are certain for wheat, corn and cotton, barring crop failures. 
The prospect is that pork will be surplus by spring. More egg buying is likely. 
Farm problem grows more and more complex. Government doesn't know what to 
do with surpluses, gets criticized when it sells for export at giveaway prices. 





Small businesses are promised financial aid from another source. Loans to 
small firms will be made by Chase National Bank through correspondent banks 
throughout the country. Local banks will make the loans, Chase will take up to 
90 per cent. Idea is to meet, in part, small firms' complaints about credit. 
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Why substitute for a winner? 


Privately owned steel companies are more than meeting the nation’s requirements 


At this time last year, although the steel mills 
of the country were operating at capacity, they 
still were unable—because of the war-created 
abnormal demand—to provide immediately all 
the steel desired by customers. This so-called 
“emergency” was made the basis of a campaign 
of criticism followed by proposals that the 

overnment go into the steel business—either 
indirectly through financing or directly through 
actual construction and operation of new steel 
mills by the government. 


Steel company executives answered this cam- 
paign with a prediction. They said that during 
1949 the steel shortage would end, and there 
would be a large surplus of steel capacity. 


Of course, this is exactly what happened. Excess 
demand melted away under the outpouring of 
steel products from furnaces and mills that had 
been built to the highest capacity in history by 
an unprecedented program of expansion since 
the war. 


After the first three months of 1949, the back of 
the shortage was broken; there was a consistent 
decline in the demand for steel. The national 
capacity of more than 96,000,000 tons was 
able to provide all the steel required in 1949 
with a large surplus to spare. And 1949 was a 
much better than average year. 


Despite this record of the pivately owned, 
privately operated, and privately managed 
steel industry, there are still moves to get the 
government somehow into the steel business. 
Even now there are proposals for government 
financing of new steel plants in various parts 
of the country. And legislation is seriously 
proposed that would permit the government to 
build and operate facilities in amy industry. 


If the government made such a move in the 
steel industry alone, there would be a first cost 
of many millions of dollars followed by a con- 
tinuing cost of many more millions each year. 
This cost, of course, would be shouldered by 
the fellow who pays for all government spend- 
ing, the American citizen—YOU. 


No master mind or “brain trust” directs the 
steel industry. It is composed of hundreds of 
separate, competing companies that are owned 
by private, individual stockholders estimated 
at more than 600,000 in number. In total, these 


NATIONAL STEEL 


companies have given the United States a con- 
stantly expanding steel industry geared to sup- 


ply not minimum nor average but maximum Over 
demands for steel. 600,000 
stockholders 
We are proud that National Steel Corporation a 
is an outstanding example of a constantly grow- demands 
ing company and that it has expanded more in for steel 


proportion to size (now fifth in the industry) 
than any other steel company. 


The long-range record of the steel industry 
proves conclusively that, except for infrequent 
and brief periods, it has always had more than 
enough capacity to supply 100% of steel re- 
quirements at any time. 
. 

This was accomplished by the work of private 
individuals, not by government planning or 
government operation. It is the work of private 
individuals that has built the United States into 
the strongest, most secure nation on earth and 
provided history’s highest standard of living. 
Can there be any good reason to exchange the 
proved success of the private way for the proved 
failure of government planning and operation? 


That will be the question for the American 
people to answer whenever new “emergencies” 
bring new attempts to put the government in 
business. 


efficiently 


Steel 
companies’ 
record a 
tribute to 
private 
ownership 





National Steel Corporation is the fifth largest pro- 
ducer of steel in the United States. Among the com- 
panies it owns and operates are the following major 
divisions: 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY, Wesrton, West Virginia. 
World’s largest independent manufacturer of tin- 
plate and producer of a wide range of steel products. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL CORPORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 
The only integrated steel mill in the Detroit area— 
exclusive maker of the famed Quonset buildings— 
produces special steels and a wide range of carbon 
steel products. 

HANNA IRON ORE COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. Pro- 
duces ore from extensive holdings in the:Great 
Lakes Region—operates a fleet of lake ore boats to 
supply National Steel. 


THE HANNA FURNACE CORPORATION, Buffalo, New York. 
Produces various types of pig iron. 

NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Houston, Texas. 
Operates warehouse and distribution facilities for 
steel products in the Southwest. 


CORPORATION 





















If your company earns more 
than $120,000 a year, Mr. Tru- 
man wants its tax increased. 

If it earns between $25,000 
and $120,000, he wants its tax 


reduced. 
If it earns less than $25,000, 


he wants no change in its tax. 

But Congress will write its own 
ticket. Emphasis is likely to be on 
tax relief, although some loop- 
holes may be closed. 


An overhauling of the corporate-tax 
system, on a basis that would provide 
substantial relief to middle-sized cor- 
porations and increase the tax rates 
paid by bigger companies, is to be 
submitted to Congress with White 
House backing. 

This plan, stated in broad terms but 
not explained in President Truman’s tax 
message to Congress, can be reported 
now in some detail. As drafted by the 
U. S. Treasury’s tax staff, the new system 
would have these affects: 

Little companies, those earning less 
than $25,000 a year, would continue to 
get the same preferential tax rates now 
in effect. These rates begin at 21 per cent 
on the first $5,000 of net income, then 
rise to 23 per cent on the next $15,000, 
and to 25 per cent on the next $5,000. 

Middle-sized companies, the ones 
with annual profits between $25,000 and 
$120,000, would be given a tax reduc- 
tion. In some cases, the effective rate 
would drop from 38 to 32.5 per cent. 

Big companies, earning more than 
$120,000, would be stuck with higher 
taxes. In the top brackets, the new effec- 
tive rate would approach 42 per cent, 
compared with the present 38 per cent. 

In total, this plan promises tax savings 
of around 50 million dollars a year to 
about 37,000 corporations. It proposes 
tax increases totaling about 800 million 
dollars a year for approximately 19,000 
bigger corporations. It suggests no change 
for about 225,000 of the smallest tax- 
paying corporations. Net addition to fed- 
eral revenue would be in the neighbor- 
hood of 750 million dollars a year. 

All told, Mr. Truman asked Congress 
to raise a billion dollars a year in new 
revenue. In addition to a bigger take from 
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Lower Taxes for $25,000-$120,000 Firms 
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SENATORS MILLIKIN AND GEORGE 


For the President: stiff opposition 


corporations, he wants some increases in 
estate and gift taxes (see page 50). 

A graduated tax on corporate prof- 
its is what the proposed new formula 
amounts to. All corporations, no matter 
how big their total profits, would get the 
benefit of the present preferential rates 
on the first $25,000. Then, on all profits 
above $25,000, the rate would be 42 
per cent. 


REPRESENTATIVES DOUGHTON AND FORAND 


Under present law, the tax on the first 
$25,000 is $5,750, figured at the grad- 
uated rate from 21 to 25 per cent. A cor- 
poration that earns between $25,000 and 
$50,000 pays a “notch” rate of 53 per 
cent on any profit above $25,000. Cor- 
porations that earn more than $50,000 
pay a flat rate of 38 per cent, which ap- 
plies to the whole amount of the profit. 

Mr. Truman objects particularly to 
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For the Congress: knotty financial problems 
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the “notch” rate, which he calls “exces- 
sively high.” The purpose of this rate is 
simply to graduate the total amount of 
the tax upward to the flat 38 per cent 
that applies to all corporations earning 
$50,000 or more. However, it is widely 
argued that the high tax between $25,000 
and $50,000 tends to reduce the incen- 
tive of little companies to grow. 

Tax changes that would result from 
the formula favored by the Administra- 
tion can be seen by taking examples 
among big and little corporations. 

At $25,000 of net earnings, a corpo- 
ration would continue to pay a total tax 
of $5,750, or 23 per cent. 

At $35,000, the tax would drop from 
$11,050 to’ $9,950, a saving of $1,100. 
That is because a 42 per cent rate would 
replace the present 53 per cent “notch” 
rate on the last $10,000 of earnings. 

At $50,000, the percentage saving 
would reach its highest point. Here, the 
tax would be cut from $19,000 to $16,- 
250, or from 38 to 32.5 per cent. 

At $75,000, a corporation would get 
a tax cut from $28,500 to $26,750, or 
from 38 to 35.7 per cent. 

At $100,000, the tax would be cut 
from $38,000 to $37,250. At this level, 
the cut is less than 1 per cent. 

At $120,000, the two systems just 
about level out. Present tax is $45,600. 
Proposed tax is $45,650. 

From here on up the profit scale, the 
new formula would result in a tax in- 
crease for all corporations. 

At $200,000, the tax would be raised 
from $76,000 to $79,250. 

At $500,000, it would jump from 
$190,000 to $205,250. 

At $1,000,000, the tax would rise 
from $380,000 to $415,250. 

At $10,000,000, a company would 
have to pay $4,195,250. Here the rate 
gets close to 42 per cent. Present tax on 
this company, at 38 per cent, is $3,800,- 
000. 

This plan, if it reaches Congress in its 
present form, will run into some stiff op- 
position. 

Senator Walter F. George, of Georgia, 
chairman of the Senate Firance Com- 
mittee, dislikes the idea of raising in- 
come taxes, either personal or corporate. 
Representative Robert L. Doughton, of 
North Carolina, chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee, is reported 
to feel the same way. 

Senator Eugene D. Millikin (Rep.), of 
Colorado, former Chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee, criticized Mr. Tru- 
man’s tax message, and predicted flatly 
that Congress would reject all tax in- 
creases. On the other hand, Mr. Truman’s 
message got nothing but praise from Rep- 
resentatives John W. McCormack, of Mas- 
sachusetts, Democratic Floor Leader of 
the House, and Aime J. Forand, of Rhode 
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Island, a Democratic member of the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

Many members of Congress, both 
Democrats and Republicans, feel as Mr. 
Truman does about the “notch” rate of 
53 per cent. Some are advocating a for- 
mula that would provide relief for the 
smallest companies as well as those in the 
middle brackets. There seems to be no 
great enthusiasm for an increase in the 
rates paid by bigger firms. This suggests 
the possibility that Congress will write its 
own formula, one that will provide some 
relief for corporations in lower brackets 
without any increase at higher levels. 

Other proposals offered by Mr. 
Truman provide higher taxes for some, 
tax relief for others. 

Excise cuts on a limited scale get his 
support, but only on the condition that 
“loopholes” in tax laws be closed so as to 
make up the loss in revenue. Few expect 











—Herblock in Washington Post 


"En?" 


Congress to produce that much revenue 
by closing loopholes. However, if Mr. 
Truman vetoes excise reductions, there 
is a strong possibility that Congress will 
vote to override. 

Loopholes, nevertheless, will get close 
attention, and some may be closed. 

Movie stars and producers were singled 
out for criticism by the President. He 
objected particularly to instances in 
which actors and producers have formed 
temporary corporations to make single 
movies. In these cases, stock in the cor- 
poration is issued to the owners. Then, 
when the movie is finished it is sold and 
the corporation is dissolved. The pro- 
ceeds go to the actors and producers, who 
report their profits, for tax purposes, as 
capital gains rather than as regular in- 
come. The top rate on capital gains is 
only 25 per cent. 


es 


The Treasury already is cracking down 
on this device. However, some think Con. 
gress could help by tightening the laws on 
taxation of the owners of liquidated cor. 
porations. 

Oil companies and mining interests get 
the benefit of what Mr. Truman called “a 
shocking example” of tax loopholes. He 
complained about depletion allowances. 
which permit a company to charge off 
part of its profit to cover the value of re- 
sources taken out of the ground during the 
year. These allowances, plus special tax 
treatment of drilling and development 
costs, are reported to be costing the Goy- 
ernment about 400 million dollars a year 
in revenue. Congress may modify the 
present provisions, but is not likely to 
wipe them out entirely. Congressmen 
from oil and mining States argue that 
many mines and oil fields would be 
abandoned if the allowances were elim- 
inated. 

Colleges, universities and charitable in- 
stitutions may be forced to give up their 
federal tax exemption on stores, factories 
and other business enterprises that they 
own. Mr. Truman asked Congress to make 
this change in the law. He failed to men- 
tion the business undertakings of co-op- 
erative organizations, which are more im- 
portant from the standpoint of business 
volume and revenue loss. 

Insurance companies are almost sure to 
lose the tax exemption they have enjoyed 
on investment income since 1947. A bill 
to correct this situation already was in the 
works before Mr. Truman asked for it in 
his tax message. 

Averaging of ‘business losses over 
good years and bad may be given more 
liberal treatment under tax laws. Present 
law provides a two-year carry-back and a 
two-year carry-forward of losses. Congress 
apparently favors Mr. Truman’s proposal 
to extend the carry-forward to five years. 
This will mean that any loses in 1950 can 
be used to offset profits of 1948 and 1949 
or of 1951-55. 

Earnings abroad, under Mr. Tru- 
man’s program, would be given more 
favorable tax treatment. Specifically, he 
suggests that corporations be permitted to 
delay tax payments on income earned in 
other countries until the income is 
brought home. Also, he proposes more 
liberal rules on credit for taxes paid 
abroad and on tax exemption by- reason 
of residence in foreign countries. 

In the end, Congress can be expected 
to write its own tax program. Some of Mr. 
Truman’s proposals, but not all of them, 
will be included. Excise cuts are almost 
sure to get Congress’s support. Some 
loopholes probably will be closed. Higher 
estate and gift taxes are doubtful. So are 
higher corporate taxes. Few expect Con- 
gress to raise the requested billion dollars 
in new revenue. 
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>> Dollar-earning prospects of the British Empire are improving. Recent price 
rises in big dollar-earning commodities are to be quite a help. Wool, rubber, 
cocoa all are costing U.S. consumers more than before devaluation. Tin costs 
less, but it has been bringing the Empire fewer dollars than these others anyway. 

U.S. buying will have to be pretty steady in these commodities, as long as 
business holds at present levels. Stocks on hand in the U.S. are low. 

Inventory shrinkage and restricted buying by U.S. firms early last year 
helped bring on the British financial crisis last summer. 

To London, the situation looks different this year. 








>> Woolen clothes are going to cost more all around the world..... 

Raw-wool prices are skyrocketing. In Australian and New Zealand wool auc- 
tions, they are up 20 to 25 per cent since December to record highs. In Boston, 
American mills are paying a third more than they did last September. 

Currency devaluations in wool-producing countries during the autumn were 
expected to make dollar prices for wool cheaper. U.S. buyers held off last 
year, waiting for lower prices. So U.S. wool stocks are at low levels. 

Other big consuming countries are better fixed. The British, French, Bel- 
gians, Italians, all increased their wool imports last year, compared with 1948. 

Now everyone seems to have realized at once just how tight the wool situa- 
tion is. Everyone has jumped into the market at once, including the Russians. 











>> Underlying facts on apparel wools are these: 

World consumption has been outstripping production ever since war's end. 

Huge stocks, built up during the war, have made this possible. 

British Government stocks were 10,500,000 bales at war's end. It was orig- 
inally expected these stocks would last 13 years. But they were fast eaten 
into. Already they are almost gone. High-grade wools are just about all gone. 

With working stocks of wool now close to minimum levels, the Squeeze is on. 
Demand has to be met largely from current production. Wool clip this season 
will cover only about 83 per cent of consumption at the present rate. 

So prices are naturally zooming in Australia and New Zealand. 

U.S. buyers have been trying to buy more wool in South America, less in 
these dominions. But Argentine and Uruguayan prices are high, too. 

U.S. is far more dependent on foreign wool than before the war. Now, 60 
per cent of the apparel wool used in the U.S. is from abroad, against 20 per 
cent in 1935-39. Production costs in other countries are much lower. Even at 
these prices, large-scale rebuilding of U.S. sheep flocks for wool is unlikely. 

















(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


High wool prices mean greater pressure in the U.S. for using mixtures of 
rayon and nylon with smaller percentages of wool for clothing. 

Meanwhile, Australia finds her fleece is truly golden. Return from wool 
sales so far this season is 47 per cent greater than it was a year ago. 

As a dollar earner, wool ranks high among British Empire commodities. In 
fact, right now only rubber is earning more. So high prices for wool and low 
stocks in American hands both look good to the dollar-starved Empire. 











>> London and Singapore also like the upSwing in natural rubber priceS.ee.e. 

Natural rubber for the first time since last spring is selling for the 
same price as synthetic in the U.S. More of the natural type is being used. To 
British delight, natural rubber's price in dollars is now higher than before 
devaluation. It had slumped right after devaluation. 

Profit margins for rubber growers in Malaya are believed to be pretty 
attractive at present price levels. If banditry in Malaya can be kept down, 
production and exports should work higher. And dollar earnings should improve. 

Prospects are that U.S. imports of natural rubber this half will be larger 
than in the first half last year. Tire stocks are down. 

Don't expect much further rise in natural-rubber prices, though. Synthetic 
price acts as a deterrent. Also, if Indonesia is calm, output there could in- 
crease heavily. And, even now, world demand and supply are closely balanced. 











>> The British are also pleased with tocoa's prospects this year..... 
Cocoa is in short supply. Prices are strong, up a third in four months. 
U.S. chocolate manufacturers are having to buy steadily. Most of the cocoa 
they buy comes from British West Africa. The British hope 1950 dollar earnings 
from West African cocoa sales will be larger than last year's. 





>> In tin, the situation is different. There's a world surplus of tin. 

Tin price has dropped 27 per cent in four months, now may stabilize. 

This means that Malaya's dollar earnings will suffer a setback. But rubber 
exports earn between two and three times as many dollars as tin. 


>> Canadians are roiled by new methods of dumping U.S. farm surpluseS.eecee 
Dumping of U.S. Government stocks of potatoes on export markets is what 
worries them most. These potatoes will be sold at 1 cent for 100 pounds. 
Invasion of the Canadian market is feared. Canadian officials threaten to 
prevent such imports through antidumping measures, possibly a high tariff. 
Also, lucrative market in the West Indies for Canadian potatoes could be 
knocked into a cocked hat. Ottawa is watching that situation carefully. 
Other surplus foods also are to be sold by the U.S. at fire-sale prices. 
And this probably is just the beginning. The U.S. is piling up surpluses 
of wheat, corn, cotton and many other products. Storage is a problem. 
Competing countries, as well as Canada, are thoroughly disturbed at the 
prospects for widening of dumping by the U.S. They will fight it. 
Canadian officials see irony in the holy-horror attitude of U.S. officials 
on dumping shown in world-trade negotiations during the last several years. 
Just recently, too, the U.S. has been objecting to dual pricing of British 
and German coal--one price for export, another price for home consumers. It's 
just the same for U.S. potatoes. At least, Canadians can't see the difference. 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS 


The production of manufactured 
goods is continuing to recover, but 
shrinking coal supplies are threaten- 
ing another decline in the rate of 
output. 

Factory output rose to 190.8 on the 
indicator below in the week ended 
January 21 from 189.1 the previous 
week and 186 in December. 

Automobile output had risen to 
150,345 autos and trucks in the 
week ended January 21, the week 
before the start of the strike at 
Chrysler Corp. plants. Passenger- 
car production was the highest in 
four months. 

Production levels in December are 
compared below with those in Sep- 
tember and at the peak of Novem- 
ber, 1948: 





Physical Volume of Goods 
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By Manufacturers 
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Of 1947 
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ACTIVITY 


up for the fourth-quarter loss and 
bringing the production rate nearer 
the rate of sales. 

Coal stocks, meanwhile, are falling 
steadily. Industrial consumers and 
retail dealers had only a 23-day 
supply on January 25, compared 
with 39 days on December 1. An 
additional five-day supply is in 
transit. 

Distribution of goods is in large vol- 
ume. 

Carloadings of manufactured goods 
are only 5.8 per cent below a year 
ago, compared with 13 per cent 
below a few weeks ago. 

Department-store sales recovered to 
290 on the indicator in the week 
ended January 21 and were equal 
to sales in the corresponding week 


P2481774 . 
Per Cent Change Since Se ——— a year ago. 
Sept., Nov., 1946 1947 1948 __—*1949 Consumer purchasing power re- 
1949 1948 Basic Data: BLS, FRB, Commerce Dept. ae, . 
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Factory output +1 —7 ; ee oe Loe a Oe 
Durable 42 —12 Jobs in nonagricu tural establishments 
Iron and steel 412 a make up for the steel lost during the rose to 43,667,000 in December, a 
Machinery _ 0 —18 October strike. The recovery in steel new high for 1949. 
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The iron and steel industry, as the 
table shows, has lifted output far 
above September in its effort to 


(1935-39= 100) 


were held down in the fourth quar- 
ter by the steel strike. Recent gains 
in factory output have been making 


steel strike, a coal shortage would 
only temporarily cut the rate of 
business activity. 
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Democrats’ Election Optimism . . . Snyder Influence 
In Tax Message . . . How Franco Trades With Russia 


President Truman will not be the 
least bit surprised if Congress acts 
soon to reduce excise taxes but fails to 
plug tax loopholes to offset revenue 
lost by tax reduction. Mr. Truman 
won’t be surprised, either, if Congress 
overrides the veto that he promises if 
lost revenue is not replaced. 


xk 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, is 
largely responsible for the tone of the 
first tax message since 1934 that did 
not have a harsh sound to business 
ears. Secretary Snyder likes to look 
at taxes more as a source of revenue 
than as a means of carrying out social 
theories. 


x * * 


White House advisers point out that 
ghost writers for presidential speeches 
in the past tend to drop in expressions 
that sounded like cracks at business- 
men, but that changes have been 
made and there are likely to be fewer 
digs in the future. 


x * * 


Mr. Truman is being told that if the 
Government plays its cards right 
there is a good chance that prosperity 
can be prolonged over a period of sev- 
eral more years with only moderate, 
not drastic, setbacks from high-level 
activity. 


x *k * 


Political appraisers for the Demo- 
crats, in private, are expressing the 
opinion that—barringa sharp change 
in political climate—the Democratic 
Party will actually pick up additional 
House seats in November and will 
show only a small loss, if any, in the 
Senate. Usually the party in power 
suffers a sharp loss of seats in Con- 
gress at off-year elections. 


oh oo 


A commonly expresed view of per- 
sons in close touch with the case is 
that Alger Hiss acted as he did in 
order to protect another person. The 
view also is expressed that the true 
story of this strange case probably 
never will be told in its full detail. 
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Sam Rayburn, House Speaker, let Mr. 
Truman know that he could not go all 
the way in support of the President 
in his effort to force House action 
on civil-rights legislation. Speaker 
Rayburn, a Texan, found himself 
up against the political fact that he 
has to seek re-election this autumn 
along with all other members of the 
House. 


**k* 


Gen. Omar Bradley, Chairman of the 
U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff, is inclined 
now to discount his public assertion 
that the Navy’s admirals are “fancy 
Dans” who won't play if they cannot 
call the signals. The General is telling 
committees of Congress that he is 
hopeful that the Navy can be brought 
around after all. 


x kk 


Louis Johnson, Defense Secretary, 
isn’t adding much to internal har- 
mony of the armed services by “di- 
rected” promotions that turn officers 
with uncertain professional back- 
ground into generals and admirals, 
thereby passing over officers with a 
much higher professional rating with 
promotion boards. The grapevine car- 
ries stories of promotions in the Army 
going to officers who do political 
chores. 


kkk 


Philip Murray did not get White 
Youse support for the idea that he 
move in with his CIO to try to organ- 
ize a new union of coal miners to 
challenge the position of John L. 
Lewis. 


x k * 


Mr. Lewis had expected with his 1949 
strike maneuvers to crown his career 
by getting concessions out of coal 
operators much greater than those 
wrested from employers by other 
labor leaders. Where Mr. Lewis 
guessed wrong was in assuming that 
employer resistance to his demands 
would crack and that President Tru- 
man would help him crack that resist- 
ance, as Presidents had done in the 
past. 


John J. McCloy, High Commissio; ' 
for Germany, hasn’t been please 
by the definite stand taken by th 
U.S. State Department against 

incorporation of the Saar _ ink 
Germany. Dean Acheson, Secretar 
of State, is inclined to try to regaip 
for his Department a larger voigs 
in this country’s policy with regan 
to Germany. 


xk*kk 


Military officials are telling Congre 
that U.S. intelligence reports reve 
no Russian moves that would caug 
this country to revise its estimates 
military needs for the year ahead. | 


xk k 


Spain’s Generalissimo Franco, whi 
talking anti-Russian, is building 4% 
rather flourishing two-way trade wi 
the Russians. Franco is shipping 
cury, lead and textiles in excha 
for Stalin’s cotton, petroleum an 
fertilizer. Deals are handled by inter 
mediaries in Egypt, Iran and Afghar 
istan. 


kkk 


Communists of China, making pla 
to invade Formosa, count on gettin 
ships through desertions from th 
Navy the U.S. built for China, fro 
a collection of ships given to Chinal 
UNRRA and by getting together U. 
assault craft left around the Chi 
Sea when U.S. forces dropped plai 
to invade Japan by amphibioll 
operations. 


xk & 


China’s Mao Tse-tung has discoverét 
that his Communist friend, Josep 
Stalin, for all his pleasant talk, ist 
hard bargainer when it comes to @ 
ing business. Mao is finding as ott 
Communist leaders found earlier 
Stalin insists on a very high price f@ 
everything he has to sell and offé 
only a very low price for anything 
needs to buy. 


xk 


Joseph Stalin, with China in the ba 
is getting set to turn his attention 
some troublemaking in the West. 
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Glenmore’s Kentucky Tavern is the only Bottled-in- 
Bond that has always been made by the same family 
in the same distillery for three generations... and 
the Glenmore distillery has made more Kentucky 
Bourbon than any other distillery. This unmatched 


czuperience assures you uniform high quality. Distilled and Bottled in Bond Under 
Supervision of the U. S. Government 


That’s why... 
© Glenmore Dusttlleries Company, Loussville, Kentucky 
NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 





MR. KELLEY IS FUSSY! Lived on a farm as 

« a kid—likes his fruits and vegetables 
dewy fresh. He'll cheer the day when they’re 
rushed his way by “Roller Freight’’—freight 
trains that can travel as fast and smooth as 


? MR. GIBSON IS FRANTIC! Just dis- 
. covered he needs more materials to 
speed up his construction job. What a spot 
for the “rush-rush” deliveries that will be 
possible when railroads equip their freight 
cars with Timken® tapered roller bearings! 


passenger trains. 


You'll get it faster via “Roller Freight”! 





“ROLLER FREIGHT” —freight trains 
4. equipped like passenger trains and 
locomotives, with Timken roller bear- 
ings—will cut the delivery time of most 
everything you eat and wear and use. 


Like machine tools, earth movers, farm 
implements, and countless other types 
of machinery, freight cars, too gain big 
advantages in reduced friction, and 
longer life when they are equipped with 


Timken bearings. 


‘Roller Freight’’can travel with passen- 
ger train speed andsmoothness‘‘Hot box” 


delays are eliminated. And since Timken 


| \ 
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bearings reduce starting resistance 88%, 
thereare no joltingstarts to damage lading. 


Timken bearings take any combina- 
tion of radial and thrust loads. First 
choice throughout industry wherever 
the loads are tough, they eliminate waste- 
ful friction—help insure the profits so 
essential to our American Way. 


Make sure the trade-mark “Timken” 


is on the bearings you use. The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, 
Ohio. Cable address: “TIMROSCO”. 
Tapered Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels 
and Tubing, Removable Rock Bits. 


MR. ROGERS IS FUMING! There’s a break- 

. down in the plant. And he’s going io need 
extra fast delivery on some new equijment 
He’s another of the millions who'll welcome 
the day when railroads switch to “Roller 
Freight”—the next great step in railroading! 


TAPERED 
ROLLER 
BEARINGS SS 


can speed the nation’s freight 
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